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TRUE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL 
SERVICE ACT. 


Most persons, doubtless, regard this law as having its 
greatest importance in the fact that it requires all the 
vacancies, which occur in more than fourteen thousand 
places in the departments at Washington and in the largest 
custom-offices and post-offices of the country, to be filled by 
selections from the most worthy of those who have passed 
the examinations for which the act provides. It was, in- 
deed, an immense gain for justice, character, and good 
administration to take so many places from the spoils of 
partisans and the favoritism of great officers, and make 
them the direct rewards of superior merit, shown by open 
and honorable competition. So much vicious patronage was 
suppressed by enabling so many to practically put them- 
selves into office by their own merits. 

The achievement is all the more salutary because it has 
established a fruitful principle, sure, in due time, to be 
applied to nearly all the offices filed by appointment in 
the vast range of the federal service. Nevertheless, that 
view of the act is narrow and superficial. Its importance 
is almost as much in what it condemns as in what it re- 
quires to be done. As an interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion in some of its most vital parts, very few acts — none 
passed in this decade—have an equal significance. Its 
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deep and far-reaching influence is to be found hardly more 
in our administration, to which its direct provisions are con- 
fined, than in our party politics, which it but incidentally 
affects,— yet so profoundly affects that political parties have 
already been more disturbed and divided by it than by 
every other law of Congress since the great issues of slav- 
ery were settled. ; 

The processes of applying the law and the rules go quietly 
on in the little office of the poorly paid Commissioners ; 
the absorbin purpose being to fill the vacancies with the 
most meritorious applicants, in point of character and capac- 
ity, regardless of political opinions and party politics,— a 
very justifiable and soothing purpose one would think. 
Nevertheless, the execution of no law of our time has filled 
the demagogues and patronage-mongers of both parties with 
such wrath and despair. 

There are still vast numbers of good citizens indifferent 
or hostile, from lack of information; yet I think it may be 
said that never before the civil service act had there been a 
law which the most intelligent and worthy citizens of both 
parties so generally and earnestly wished to see enforced. 
At this moment, the issue made by this act, which four years 
ago the politicians scorned as the foolish, impracticable 
scheme of a few doctrinaires and enthusiasts, far more than 
any other perplexes and divides both the great parties,— 
not merely in national politics, but in State and municipal 
politics as well. A formidable issue, indeed, and almost as 
much moral as political. Nor shall we fully grasp its 
potency, if we fail to take notice that, more promptly than 
any other, than even that of slavery itself, it dictated a can- 
didate and determined the election of a President,—a Presi- 
dent whose resolute fidelity to civil service reform, in 
various ways and despite much to be regretted, will have an 
honorable record in the historic pages of these times. 

It is a curious and significant fact that the extreme par- 
tisans, in whose eyes that patriotic indepen dence in politics 
in which this reform has its origin and strength is the one 
unpardonable sin of political life, have themselves not only 
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repudiated their own theory, and divided and enfeebled 
their own party, by being insubordinate to its leaders and 
unfaithful to its declared principles, but have maligned and 
persecuted their President for not going into disastrous re- 
bellion with them. 

It is plain enough that the positive requirements of the 
civil service act are utterly inadequate as direct causes of 
these disturbances,— as much so as was the election of Lin- 
coln as a cause of the Rebellion. The real cause and ex- 
planation are to be found in the vicious practices and 
unfounded claims of parties which the act condemns, in its 
far-reaching principles which are seen to be fatal to. the 
profits and trade of partisan politics, and *-. che true con- 
struction of the Constitution concerning appointments and 
removals which the act declares and enforces. 

To make these points clear, we must glance at the great 
_ outlines of the Constitution. It stands before us in three 
fundamental! divisions,— the Legislative Department, the Ju- 
dicial Department, and the Executive Department. The 
preservation of each, with all its authority and independence 
unimpaired, and of all, in their grand counterpoise and equi- 
librium, is regarded by every statesman as the supreme con- 
dition of national stability and safety. For the President to 
interfere with the functions of the courts or for the legis- 
lators to take to themselves any of the functions of the Pres- 
ident is not only an invasion and usurpation, by whieh the 
counterpoise and stability of the whole are impaired, but an 
enfeeblement of the invaded department for self-defence in 
the same degree that it is a re-enforcement of the invader 
for further aggressions. 

Looking first to the Legislative Department, we find that 
it — that is, Congress — has, subject to the veto of the Presi- 
dent, not only the sole power of making, amending, and 
repealing all laws, but the sole power of proposing, or of 
calling a convention for proposing, all amendments to the 
Constitution. Now, members of Congress, of State Legis- 
latures, and of Conventions, who alone can vote on any law 
or constitutional amendment, are all elected officers. They 
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are also representative officers, standing especially for the 
interests and opinions of their constituents and localities, and 
have therefore short terms of office. They are elected, with 
very rare exceptions, by the party majority; and they are 
not apt to fail in party zeal. 

The President, who has in his veto the residue of legisla- 
tive power not vested in Congress, is also an officer elected 
by the party majority. In his legislative capacity, he is a 
representative officer, and as much as a member of Con- 
gress, is bound to be faithful to the policy and principles 
upon which he was elected. He therefore has a short, fixed 
term of office. 

Here, then, in the Legislative Department, in a part of the 
Executive Department, and through the elections they re- 
quire and the co-operation they facilitate,— yet wholly sep- 
arate and quite remote from all appointments and removals 
whatever,— we find a natural and ampie sphere provided 
by the Constitution, wherein the party majorities, by their 
elected officers, not only from every section, but directly rep- 
resenting the aggregate vote, have the supreme, unchal- 
lenged right and opportunity to propose every possible 
change in the Constitution, to make, amend, and repeal 
every law, and to guide and enforce every policy, principle, 
and purpose under which the activities, powers, and will of 
this great nation can be expressed or developed. No officer 
so high, none so low, in the whole range of official life, 
that his functions, his tenure, his salary, his responsibility, 
his promotion, his removal, are not subject to the will and 
acts of this party majority, in the orderly exercise of its 
power over the Constitution and the laws. What greater 
authority can a party need? But let us take notice that 
this power by its proper exercise embraces no patronage, 
no executive control of appointments or removals, no right 
to compel executive officers to do party work or contribute 
money for party treasuries. What grander sphere can a 
people safely open to its party leaders? 

Turning next to the Judiciary Department, we find not 
the least sphere for party politics, but only an authority for 
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determining the true meaning of the laws and the Consti- 
tution, and deciding controversies which arise under them. 
And the judges, being neither political nor representative 
officers, are not elected, but are appointed ; and they have no 
fixed term of office. 

Lastly, we have the Executive Department, whose su- 
preme function, aside from the veto power of the President, 
it is to execute and enforce the laws in the sense of their 
interpretation by the courts. The simple duty of such an 
enforcement excludes the idea of their execution ir. any par- 
tisan spirit or to serve any party purpose. 

Standing next to the President are the heads of the seven 
great departments,— the members of his cabinet,— who by 
the Constitution are in express terms made his legal advisers. 
The veto power and the execution of the policy approved 
by the people in his election come within the range of this 
advice. For these reasons they are, like the President, in 
an important sense, political as well as executive officers. 
It is essential, therefore, to the harmony and vigor of the 
administration, as well as in the theory of the Constitution, 
that they should share the political opinions of the President. 

The large and somewhat discretionary power which, per- 
haps, a few other high executive officers at home, and some 
of our diplomatic representatives abroad, must exercise, 
make it desirable that they should be in political accord 
with the administration. We cannot take space for exact 
statements on this point. In the long range of subordinate 
grades in the executive service, and in the clerical force of 
the legislative and judicial departments, numbering in all 
nearly a hundred thousand,— and by the Constitution desig- 
nated “inferior officers,’— there is not one whose functions 
are either representative or political; and accordingly there 
is not one who is elective or whois by the Constitution 
given a fixed term of office. But all are appointive, like judi- 
cial officers, for no definite term,— all, in short, are regarded 
by the Constitution as non-political officers. They are, in 
fact, mere ministerial or clerical officials engaged in doing 
the public business, which in itself is in no sense political, 
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and which should be done in the same way at all times, 
whichever party may be in power and whatever the politics 
of those dealing with the government. It is an affront to 
the fundamental provisions and inmost spirit of the Consti- 
tution, as it is to common sense, to say that any particular 
views of party politics are qualifications for such an office. 
Not one of these inferior officers has been designated by 
the people presenting or defending their policy; not one of 
them has any discretion in that particular; every one of 
them acts under instructions from their official superiors, 
whom they are bound to obey. 

The partisan spoils-system theory, that postmasters and 
collectors are political officers, bound to work for the domi- 
nant party, is as absolutely without warrant in the Consti- 
tution as it is repugnant to all sensible methods of doing 
the public business. It is as disastrous when enforced there 
as it would be if enforced in banks, insurance companies, or 
lunatic asylums. 

The Constitution, which confers the appointing power for 
the executive department upon the President, subject to the 
confirmation by the Senate, provides for vesting the appoint- 
ment of those inferior officers, for that part of the govern- 
ment, in the heads of the several executive departments, 
who best know both the business qualitications needed and 
the business capacity of those in the service, thus separating 
that part of the appointing power wholly from the legisla- 
tive department; that is, from the only constitutional sphere 
of political majorities and party politics. The power of 
promotion and removal is but a part of, or incident to, the 
power of appointment; and it is an obvious suggestion of 
the Constitution, as it is a plain moral duty and an abso- 
lute condition of economy and efficiency in doing the public 
business, that the exercise of this power should have su- 
preme reference to personal merit, and no reference to party 
politics. 

Such, in brief, is the true theory and sphere of ‘political 
parties and public administration embodied in the federal 
Constitution. 
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Let us next see what sort of an administrative system 
has been built upon these constitutional principles, or, 
rather, has been allowed to overgrow them. 

Until Jackson's administration, these principles prevailed. 
There had been less than a hundred removals altogether. 
But a greed for patronage had been growing; and partisan 
schemes for securing it had been matured, especially in New 
York, under the lead of Burr and Van Buren. The first 
great victory for patronage and spoils was made in 1820, 
when Crawford, the secretary of the treasury, and a candi- 
date for the Presidency whom Van Buren supported, seek- 
ing places for his followers, caused a retrospective law to be 
hastily passed, giving collectors, naval officers, surveyors, 
and other officers of the customs service, for the first time, 
a four years’ term of office, thus bringing them into all 
presidential contests,— a fundamental change, which aroused 
the fears of Madison and Jefferson, and caused the latter 
to declare that “it introduced a principle of intrigue and 
corruption which would make these officers the sycophants 
of their senators.” No prediction has ever been more 
lamentably fulfilled. 

Yielding to a clamor and savage pressure for office and 
revenge thus stimulated, and by no means unwelcomed by 
his fierce partisan spirit, President Jackson made more than 
two thousand removals, which like his appointments were 
mainly for political reasons. In plain repugnance to the 
whole theory of the Constitution, he advocated and enforced 
partisan “rotation in office” asa right of the office-seeker 
and a sound policy in administration. Here, indeed, was 
a new system,—a sort of administrative revolution, at which 
all candid and thoughtful minds were disgusted and alarmed. 

The true spirit of the new system, its first adequate 
expression in language, was proclaimed in 1832, when Sena- 
tor Marcy of New York, speaking in the Senate of the 
politicians of that State, made the memorable and infamous 
declaration that “they see nothing wrong in the rule that 
to the victor belong the spoils of the enemy.” Very soon, 
this savage old war-cry of the pirate and the robber, thus 
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adopted and enforced in the highest places of the nation, 
was welcomed and repeated by the selfish and scheming 
politicians in the caucuses, conventions, and election dis- 
tricts —federal, State, and municipal alike —all over the 
Union. Morality and capacity fell in the great market of 
politics in the same degree that influence, patronage, and 
spoils were thus made the motive force of parties. 

The tens of thousands of appointed offices,— federal, 
State, and municipal,—and the tens of millions of their 
salaries, soon came to be regarded as the legitimate prizes of 
party victories, which the little servile politicians were to 
win and the great officers and party-mongers were to appor- 
tion. Unscrupulous work for the party and unmanly ser- 
vility to its leaders, in great part, took the place of upright 
character and superior capacity as the test alike for getting 
office and for avoiding removal. Fidelity to principle, true 
manliness of character, and patriotic regard for the public 
interests lost power in politics; while patronage, manipula- 
tion, and party discipline became more and more potential. 
The will of the majority thus secured was the only “ higher 
law” of parties. Each party, as it triumphed, regarding the 
public as its victim and treating it as its enemy, held it to 
be both a right and a duty to turn out all the adherents of 
the other party, and to give all the places to its own 
workers, who claimed them by right of conquest. 

Such a system was insatiable; and the cry for more offices, 
more patronage, more removals, more rapid rotation, and 
larger salaries resounded in all the lower spheres of politics, 
where the great principles of the Constitution were scorned 
or forgotten. 

To make more patronage, all the postmasters with an 
annual compensation of $1,000 or more were, in 1836, de- 
prived of the stable tenure of the Constitution by subjecting 
them to a four years’ term, and making them subject to 
confirmation by the Senate ; thus making these officers and 
all those serving under them not only a part of the patron- 
age of senators and of the vast mass of spoils to be won in 
every presidential election, but teaching them the false and 
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pernicious lesson that they are political officers bound to 
act as lieutenants of a party,—a provision which now ex- 
tends to about twenty-five hundred postmasters, and re- 
quires from five to six hundred confirmations by the Senate 
annually, or more than at the rate of two confirmations 
every day of its session. 

To make still more patronage in the departments, and in 
the local offices all over the Union, an excessive number of 
officers and places were provided for, and supernumeraries 
were forced on to the pay-rolls. In the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing at Washington, for example, it was found, a few years 
ago, that nearly twice as many persons were employed as 
needed; and one-fifth of those in the New York custom- 
house were peremptorily discharged as supernumeraries. 

Office-seeking by members of Congress,— threatening, pa- 
lavering, wheedling, begging in the departments and at the 
executive mansion for promotions, removals, and appoint- 
ments,— delayed legislation and degraded Congress in the 
estimation of the people. Gen. Garfield, while in Congress, 
said that one-third of the time of members must be given to 
office-seekers, and that the solicitation of members forced 
unworthy men into office. It is unquestionable that the 
more unscrupulous candidates for election to Congress were 
able, under the spoils system, to gain seats by the wholesale 
promise of places in the public service, which, I hardly need 
say, is a most pernicious form of bribery and corruption, to 
which the most worthy candidate would not descend. 

Upon the Senate, these departures from the principles of 
the Constitution have been highly demoralizing and disas- 
trous. When work and zeal for a party took the place of 
personal merit as tests for appointments, it was natural, if 
not inevitable, that senators should regard those who had 
worked for them, or would serve them or their faction in the 
next election, as having the highest claims. It was easy for 
senators to secure promises to provide for their own re- 
tainers and electioneering agents from persons before them 
for confirmation,— as collectors and postmasters, for example. 
Secret sessions of the Senate for action on all nominations 

2 
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concealed these corrupt bargains. In that way, senators be- 
came potential in State and municipal politics ; and their own 
elections became more and more scandalous and corrupt. 
There are probably three thousand federal officials in New 
York City alone who are subordinate to officers confirmed 
by the Senate. Between 1864 and 1870 there were four 
collectors there, all of the same party; and within fifteen 
hundred and sixty-five secular days of that period sixteen 
hundred and seventy-eight removals were there made, almost 
wholly for mere partisan reasons,— more than at the rate of 
one every day! Most of them were made on the demand 
of New York senators. It was this vast and corrupt power 
of patronage which emboldened Senators Conkling and 
Platt for their attempt to force the President to accept their 
candidate for a collector. The great uprising of the higher 
sentiment against such usurpation overthrew Mr. Conkling, 
and made the early triumph of reform possible. 

It was but a step from the first prostitution of senatorial 
authority to that practical arrangement, acted upon for 
more than a generation (though now greatly enfeebled), 
which is known by the euphonious name of the “ Courtesy 
of the Senate.” According to this courtesy, senators enjoy 
a substantial control of nominations for their own State, on 
the condition that they allow the same monopoly and pre- 
rogative to the senators from other States,—a vicious and 
corrupt bargain, which repudiates senatorial duty in the 
same degree that it helps subservient partisans into office 
and degrades the moral tone of official life. No one can be 
surprised that the Senate desired to shroud such an exercise 
of its authority in absolute secrecy. Therefore, nothing is 
more natural, though nothing can be more despotic, suspi- 
cious, and indefensible, than that part of its rules which still 
requires not only the turning out of the reporters and the 
people from its chamber, and the bolting of its doors, when- 
ever it acts on nominations, but that every officer of the Sen- 
ate shall be dismissed and every senator shall be expelled, 
who shall venture to tell one of his constituents what he said 
or how he voted at any one of these secret sessions, though 
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nothing can be clearer than the right of the people to know 
and the duty of the Senate to disclose the entire proceed- 
ings. There is, however, one thing satisfactory in connec- 
tion with this lamentable rule of secrecy and expulsion: a 
member of the Senate declared in his place last winter, amid 
general silence, that “no senator can read it, and no senator 
can hear it read, without a sense of personal degradation.” 

I cannot stop to explain how this old spoils system led to 
the provisions — I should better say the monstrous usurpa- 
tions -- of the tenure of office act of 1867, whereby the 
Senate acquired not merely a substantial control of nomina- 
tions, but largely of removals also, thereby further impair- 
ing the constitutional counterpoise of the executive and 
legislative departments, by humbling the President at the 
feet of the Senate, whose secret session kept the people 
ignorant of the manner in which its new powers were prosti- 
tuted. To the credit of the Senate, it should be said that it 
has, at the present session, under the lead of Senator Hoar, 
repealed that act. 

It should, however, be. understood that the power of Con- 
gressional patronage, under the spoils system, united with 
legislative authority had, without these acts, enabled Con- 
gressmen to barter their votes for patronage and spoils, and 
to dictate a large proportion of all appointments and re- 
movals. The large class of Congressmen, willing to degrade 
their office in that way, became the patronage-mongering 
agents of their constituents, the terror of the departments, 
and the besiegers of the executive mansion. 

Nothing was more natural than that a system under 
which official favor, bribery, and pariisan influence opened 
the gates to office, should make the payment of money and 
zeal and labor for patrons and parties the condition of 
appointments. It soon became the generally accepted law 
of party politics that all officers and employees, even down 
to janitors and scrub-women, held their places not as a 
public trust or on the basis of merit, but as tenants-at-will 
of the party managers, subject to removal upon any refusal 
to pay money assessments or to do party work as the man- 
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agers should require. They were assessed not merely for 
every general election, but to secure the election of Con- 
gressinen as well as State and municipal candidates. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars were thus extorted every year 
by the great politicians and high officers from the humbler 
servants of the government, which were secretly used, with- 
out responsibility to account, as a vast corruption fund to 
buy the press, to bribe voters, to control all the machinery 
of nominations and elections. The unchallenged practice 
of this extortion emboldered party leaders to defy public 
opinion in the same degree that it degraded the public ser- 
vice and the very name of politics in the eyes of the people. 

Such a system is in itself an utter repudiation and over- 
throw of the theory of the Constitution and the plain dictates 
of common sense, which regard the subordinate administra- 
tive offices of the country as the simple business agencies of 
the government, where party politics have no fit place. It 
converts them into pernicious centres of partisan activity, 
labor stations for doing party work, schools for teaching 
party creeds and defending party policy, outposts for attack 
and defence in the war of politics. It makes postmasters, 
marshals, collectors, district attorneys, and clerks not so 
much candid, impartial, just public officers, devoting them- 
selves to a public trust, as salaried generals, colonels, cap- 
tains, or soldiers of the dominant party, fighting in its inter- 
ests, leading its local politics, responsible for carrying the 
local elections, forever nents the public interest subordi- 
nate to party gain. 

It has been, perhaps, the worst effect of this system that it 
has taught vast numbers of good people to overlook the 
great fact that the true strength of a party is the soundness 
of its principles and the merit of its candidates, and to 
believe that a party cannot prosper without forcing the 
public servants to do its work, and robbing them to pay its 
expenses. It has caused the people to misconceive the true 
character of their government and real conditions of its 
stability and strength. Such was the despotic, corrupt, all- 
pervading, old spoils system, so long endured only by reason 
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of the absorbing contest over slavery, and finally under- 
mined by the same lofty moral sentiment which made free- 
dom universal. Charles Sumner, who was to the last a 
champion of the slave, was the first to propose legislation 
for the overthrow of that system. 

In the light of these facts, we can clearly see the true 
significance of the civil service act, and why it is the abhor- 
rence of the whole politician class. It reaffirms the essen- 
tial principles of the Constitution, and condemns the whole 
theory and practice of the spoils system. In moral tone 
and aim, it is far above the party politics of the last gen- 
eration. 

1. The act makes it a crime, punishable by fine and 
imprisonment, for any officer or employee of the United 
States — civil, military, or naval—to be in any manner, 
directly or indirectly, concerned in soliciting or receiving a 
political assessment for any purpose whatever; and equally 
a crime for any person to solicit or receive such assessment 
in any navy yard, fort, arsenal, room, or building occupied 
by any officer or employee of the United States, or to dis- 
charge, promote, degrade, or change the compensation of 
any such officer or employee, either by reason of paying or 
of refusing to pay any such assessment. 

This is a most emphatic abandonment and condemnation 
of the whole financial basis of the old spoils system. It is 
a declaration that public officers and employees have rights 
to their salaries and wages which party managers are bound 
to respect. It indirectly declares that parties can obtain 
from the voluntary contributions of the people all the 
money they need or deserve for honest purposes. The same 
language which establishes the freedom of the public service 
brands the old practice of the politicians as a crime, and 
warns them that in the future they must depend upon the 
voluntary contributions of the people. The mercenary 
trade of politics is threatened with bankruptcy. If the 
civil service act contained no more, it would be a red flag 
in the arena of party warfare,—the detestation of every 
corrupt leader, every venal voter, and every patronage- 
monger of the country. 
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2. The act makes these three far-reaching declarations : 
(1) that a public officer has no right to use his official 
authority or influence to coerce the action of any person or 
body ; (2) that no person by reason of being a public officer 
or employee is under any obligation to render any political 
service ; and (8) that no officer shall be removed or preju- 
diced for refusing to render such service. Here, again, we 
have an emphatic condemnation of the central theories and 
essential practices of partisan politics and the spoils system. 
These theories, as we have seen, are that every officer is 
bound both to work and use his official influence for his 
party, his faction, and his “boss,” as the consideration for 
being given his office; and that, failing to do so, it is the 
right and duty of his superior officer to remove him, and of 
his party to treat him as a repudiator of bargains and a 
traitor. If there were no other provisions in the act, it is 
certain that it would be as much detested by every dema- 
gogue as high licenses are detested by grog-shop keepers or 
extradition treaties by fugitives from justice. 

8. The act declares that no recommendation given by any 
member of Congress, except as to character and residence, 
shall be received or considered in making any examination 
or appointment for which it provides. This provision is 
highly creditable to the disinterestedness of Congress in 
passing the act. But it is in plain repugnance to that spoils- 
system theory which holds that Congressmen have a right to 
dictate appointments for their districts, and that recommen- 
dations based on party services are in their nature para- 
mount to personal merit as reasons of appointments; and, 
if it had not been for the intolerable annoyance to which 
members were subjected by their importunate office-seeking 
constituents, this generation (we may fear) would not have 
seen this salutary provision. It has caused many bitter 
attacks upon the law from impecunious journalists and un- 
worthy office-seekers, who justly think the chances are now 
much less than before for getting sinecure places for them- 
selves or for newspaper correspondents. The number of 
such correspondents who got places under the old system, 
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through Congressional influence, was astounding; and the 
closing of that back-door entrance has opened many vials 
of wrath. It should be further noticed that these provisions 
are not only a declaration by Congressmen themselves that 
their recommendations are utterly untrustworthy, but are 
a condemnation of their old habits of haunting the depart- 
ments for patronage. 

4. These provisions for examinations, truly interpreting 
the Constitution as to inferior offices, make good character 
and superior capacity the sole tests for filling them, and are 
the basis of the emphatic declaration of the rules,— that 
political opinions, both in the matter of examinations and of 
appointments, shall be utterly disregarded. Thus, personal 
merit is by law declared to have the highest claim to 
office; and the appointing officer is denied any right to 
treat political opinions or party interests as paramount. 
What is this but a joint judgment of the legislative and 
executive departments that the old theory of party repre- 
sentation in the administrative service of the country is need- 
less, false, and disastrous? The merit system, through the 
examinations, has thus opened the gates of office as freely to 
applicants of one party as to those of the other; and the 
adherents of each, in not very unequal number, have entered 
them. Here is a fundamental change in the theory of par- 
ties by re-establishing the theory of the Constitution. 

Under such a system, i‘ is plainly absurd to demand polit- 
ical activity for the pary in power on the part of such 
officers. It treats the subordinate officials — as the Consti- 
tution presents them — as persons selected to do the public 
work, and not to keep an administration in power or to 
manage party politics. The new officers have secured their 
places through superior claim of right, and not as tenants- 
at-will, subject to a partisan rent-charge of work and money. 
Adherents of different parties, standing side by side at their 
desks, are they to wrangle with each other, or to attend the 
caucuses and conventions in pairs, haranguing against each 
other? It may take some time to completely arrest the old 
practice of making these officials the partisan menials of 
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administrations; but the principle established is clear and 
far-reaching, and the ultimate result is certain. What more 
natural in the mean time than that every aspiring partisan, 
whose hopes of advancement have rested on the services of 
those officials who now refuse to do his bidding, should 
abhor the civil service act, and malign the President for 
enforcing it so well? It is this refusal, this taking away of 
the motive power of the machine,—so much of the money 
to pay its expenses, so many of the officers to work it,— 
which has filled all the lower world of politics with execra- 
tions and despair. 

5. The more than fourteen thousand places taken from 
favoritism and patronage, and given to merit, at the outset, 
were, indeed, a vast loss to the chieftains, gamblers, and pat- 
ronage-mongers of politics. When we note how this change 
diminished the party spoils of the last election by more than 
twenty-five hundred places in the great customs-offices, by 
nearly six thousand in the principal post-offices, by more than 
five thousand six hundred in the departments at Washington, 
giving salaries exceeding $13,000,000 annually, or more than 
the whole expenses of the government under John Quincy 
Adams; when we consider how many unscrupulous Con- 
gressmen and great officers were made angry because no 
longer able to give rich salaries to electioneering flunkies 
and interesting women, how many local chieftains were 
humiliated before their retainers because they could no 
longer reward them with places, how many needy corre- 
spondents and proprietors of half-bankrupt, partisan journals 
clamored and threatened in vain for easy places and liberal 
salaries at Washington,— which political influence could no 
longer command,— how many of the old leaders of the dom- 
inant party were made ridiculous and filled with wrath or 
disgust at finding themselves hedged in and defeated by a 
law and a system of rules which they had never spoken of 
but with sneers and predictions of sweeping them to the 
winds,— when we dwell on these facts, and the others to 
which reference has been made, we are no longer surprised 
that the civil service act and rules should be the perplex- 
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ity of an administration and the despair and detestation of 
partisan politics. We wonder rather that the President had 
the courage and the people the virtue essential for such a 
crisis. 

Yet we must look further for the full potentiality and sig- 
nificance of the act. The justice on which the act and the 
rules are based, the principles they enforce, the practical 
methods they require, are demanded in nearly every part of 
the executive service, in all the subordinate places in the 
legislative and judicial departments, in no inconsiderable part 
of the military service, and especially in the administration 
of States and municipalities. In all these places, and espe- 
cially in the more populous States and cities, the evils for 
which the merit system is a remedy are serious, and are 
rapidly increasing. The natural enemies of reform see 
clearly that the great sweep and beneficent results of the 
national experiment cannot be concealed, and that the 
demand for its enforcement at their own doors will soon 
become irresistible, thus threatening the loss of ail the 
money extorted by assessments, of all the places controlled 
by party managers; in short, of all the party work done by 
officials and general bankruptcy in the trade of politics. 
An irrepressible conflict is imminent between the people, 
asserting the just claims of merit, and the partisans and 
patronage-mongers, contending for influence and monopoly ;~ 
in short, a conflict between a spoils system of office and a 
merit system of office. 

In the outset, the friends of reform clearly comprehended 
that the moral and political power behind the reform bill 
was inadequate for an assault upon the spoils system in all 
its parts and forms at once. They foresaw that when the 
merit system should begin to suppress patronage there 
would be a combined assault upon it, and a very unfavor- 
able time for appealing to Congress for larger authority. 

They felt certain, however, that, if reform methods could 
be enforced before the eyes of the people, on a considerable 
scale, they would rapidly win popular support. Adequate 
provision was therefore made in the act for the extension 
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of the new system to all appropriate parts of the civil ser- 
vice, in the discretion of the President, without the need 
of further application to Congress, except for the indispen- 
sable appropriations. If President Arthur or President 
Cleveland had at any time thought a larger experiment pru- 
dent, either of them could have extended it. The law en- 
ables the President, by proper rules, to take promotions 
and removals, within the classified service (that is, within 
the fourteen thousand places now subject to the examina- 
tions or others to which they may be extended), as effectu- 
ally out of favoritism and patronage as appointments thereto 
are already taken out. He would doubtless have disagree- 
able contests, such as he has already had, with a class of 
- patronage-mongering, intermeddling members of Congress 
and scheming politicians, who are shameless enough to tor- 
ment him and the heads of departments with their importu- 
nities and threats in the interest of promoting their favorites 
and removing their enemies. Strange as it may seem, not- 
withstanding the clause of the act prohibiting any attention 
to the recommendations of members of Congress concerning 
appointments,— and every promotion is both in law and fact 
an appointment,—it may safely be said that five hundred 
recommendations or (what is far worse) personal appeals 
are made by Congressmen every year for appointments, in 
violation of at least the spirit of that clause. 

Though the rules have not thus far, save in a limited way, 
regulated removals, even from the fourteen thousand places, 
they have nevertheless taken away most of the inducements 
to unjust removals therefrom by requiring the vacancies 
therein to be filled from the most meritorious at the exami- 
nations. Nearly all unjustifiable removals are made not to 
get a particular person out, but to put a favorite in, which 
is no longer practicable. 

I am not prepared to say that it would have been prudent 
in President Cleveland to have much extended the exami- 
nations. But he has authority to extend them to every 
non-elective officer in the executive civil service of the 
nation not subject to confirmation by the Senate; for ex- 
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ample, to smaller post-offices apd customs-offices, to the 
railway mail service, to the internal revenue service, to the 
service of the District of Columbia, to the Light-house and 
Life-saving Service (now subject to examinations), to the 
consular service, to mints and sub-treasuries, to the heads of 
the bureaus and divisions, to the various offices of inspec- 
tion; all of which may easily be taken out of the spoils 
system and brought under the merit system, whenever Con- 
gress will make adequate appropriations for the increased 
work of the Commission, and an intelligent public opinion, 
rising above mere partisan interests, shall bring to a Presi- 
dent patriotic and courageous enough for so grand a con- 
summation that moral support without which so sweeping 
a revolution is not possible. A considerable extension of 
the examinations may now be made with safety. 

It is the imminence of advances along such lines, made 
more threatening every month the new system is enforced 
within its present limits, and the knowledge that the deci- 
sive power is with the President, which have caused the 
frantic and persistent attacks of the spoilsmen upon him 
for being as faithful as he has been to his pledges. It is 
such facts and possibilities which make the views of the 
next President on this question, and his disposition to resist 
party pressure in the public interest, of such transcendent 
importance to the nation. A true fidelity to the cause of 
reform on the part of the next President might speedily 
take the subject out of party politics, but a relapse to the 
spoils system would perhaps make it the gravest issue for 
a decade. 

We have considered only the political and economical 
aspects of the civil service act. Its bearings upon popular 
education and public morals, by no means less important, ure 
happily so plain as to require but few words. It is obvious 
that the act and the rules, by making the knowledge 
taught in the public schools (when united with good charac- 
ter) the decisive test for appointments in all the lower 
grades of office, and that taught in the academies, scientific 
institutions, and colleges, united with good character, the 
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test for the higher grades, have greatly strengthened our 
whole system of public and private education. The most 
worthy have been enabled to win the honors and salaries 
they deserve. What more natural, just, and salutary than 
that the knowledge for the teaching of which the people are 
taxed should be made the test for the offices which the 
people support? If superiority in that knowledge does not 
make its possessor more worthy a public trust, why teach it 
at all at the public expense? 

Of the seven thousand six hundred and two examined for 
the federal service in the year ending Jan. 16, 1886, the 
education of more than six thousand was only in the public 
schools. Of the one thousand and thirty-five examined for 
the State and municipal service of Massachusetts last year, 
more than one thousand had only a public school education. 

Already, the salutary effects of the merit system upon 
popular education have been officially noticed by governors, 
and have arrested the attention of the National Association 
of School Superintendents. The spoils-system method of 
giving the offices to official favorites and political flunkies 
was equally an affront and a discouragement to our whole 
system of popular education. It said to every school-boy, 
“Servility to party leaders and the doing of everything they 
require of you, and not superiority in your studies and a 
character which can defy all attacks, are what open the 
gates of office and what your country seeks to honor.” 

The moral issues decided by the act are of far-reaching sig- 
nificance. It directly forbids the appointment of persons of 
intemperate habits. It affirms that the obligations of justice 
rest upon public officers and parties as well as upon private 
individuals. It declares that the humblest public servant 
has rights which the greatest politician is bound to respect. 
It exalts public interests above party interests. It recog- 
nizes right and duty as having the same claims in official 
and political life as in private life. It treats the use of 
official authority to extort assessments for party purposes 
as an outrageous injustice,—a conspiracy to rob,—not a 
whit more defensible, on moral grounds, than the acts of 
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the robber barons of the Middle Ages, or of the ruffians of 
our day who rob stage-coaches. It repudiates the whole 
spoils-system theory, that it is far more excusable to cheat 
the government — that is, the whole people together — than 
it is to cheat any one of them singly. It recognizes the fact 
that no government which allows its great politicians and 
officers to act the part of pirates toward those in humbler 
grades — which permits the just claims of merit to go down 
before the assaults of henchmen clamoring for office — has 
any right to expect either honest politics or good adminis- 
tration. 

The utter disregard, in practice, of the plain moral obliga- 
tion to give places to the most meritorious applicants, the 
habit of making political opinions and party interests tests 
for ministerial appointments, of advancing the favorites of 
great politicians over the heads of those well known to be 
most worthy of pror.otion, of ‘removing efficient and honest 
public servants to make places for the retainers of the feudal 
lords of patronage, of giving offices to bribe voters and pay 
electioneering agents,— these practices enfeebled the sense 
of duty and corrupted the very fountains of public morality. 
They degraded all official life and the government itself in 
the estimation of the people. 

If the most meritorious applicant for office has no claims 
superior to the least meritorious, which the appointing 
officer is bound to respect; if the vast power of appoint- 
ment, promotion, and removal can, at the mere pleasure of 
the officer and without liability to account, be used for per- 
sonal and party ends; if all the money needed to carry 
elections and pay party expenses can be extorted from the 
public servants; if the inferior officers are a partisan sol- 
diery, who may be forced by their superiors to do the party 
work as the price of their appointment and the condition of 
holding office,— what more inevitable than that the whole 
sphere of administration and all the world of politics should 
be regarded by the people, generally, as beyond the domain 
of right and moral obligation? What more natural than 
that officers and private citizens alike should think it no 
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very serious offence to cheat and slander such a govern- 
ment ? 

If the appointing officer may make merchandise out of 
appointments, why may not the partisan chieftains make 
merchandise out of ballots? If a revenue collector may 
extort ten per cent. of the salary of his subordinates for 
carrying elections, why may not the subordinate reimburse 
himself by extorting a bribe from the merchant? If the 
Postmaster-General is not bound to select the best candidate 
for postmaster, regardless of politics, why is the Assistant 
Postmaster-General bound to make the best contract he can 
for carrying the mail? If a secretary of the treasury or a 
collector may, for party or personal reasons, give promotion 
not to the most worthy, but to one he most wishes to please, 
why may not jurors give verdicts and judges render judg- 
ments on the same theory? Such is the logic of peculation, 
bribery, whiskey-rings, and fast-mail frauds. The fact that 
one kind of corruption fills us with horror and alarm, while 
we tolerate the other, is but an emphatic illustration of the 
extent to which the spoils system has debauched the na- 
tional conscience, and blinded us to abuses before our eyes 
which threaten the national life. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more natural than the univer 
sal dread and execration with which the lower world of 
politics has received a law and rules which, everywhere con- 
fronting that system, seek to rebuild official life on the basis 
‘of the Constitution, and to enforce through the whole range 
of administration those claims of justice and precepts of 
morality whose true sphere embraces alike all public and all 
private affairs. Here, surely, ministers of the gospel and 
teachers of every grade have an opportunity and a duty. 
These claims of right and justice, and the disastrous effects 
of disregarding them in the most conspicuous places before 
the eyes of a whole nation, have not yet been adequately 
presented in our pulpits or our colleges. 

It has been no part of my purpose to set forth the details 
of the examinations. They have been in every way suc- 
cessful. The appointments from those examined in the 
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three and one-half years must now exceed six thousand, and 
the whole number examined twenty-five thousand. The 
administration has been improved, various abuses have been 
checked, superior character and capacity have been brought 
into the classified service. The influence and profits of 
patronage-mongers and demagogues have been diminished. 
The States of New York and Massachusetts, for more than 
three years, have had civil service laws and commissions 
based on those of the United States, and covering their 
municipal as well as their State service. Manly indepen- 
dence and a reforming spirit in politics have increased. 
The civil service act has withstood every assault without 
showing any defect or being changed in a line or a word. 
Not an office secured for merit has been surrendered to 
patronage. The intelligent friends of reform are ten times 
more numerous and more confident than they were four 
years ago. In Boston, the labor service has been taken 
out of party politics, with very salutary results. In both 
States, the new system has been successful beyond the ex- 
pectation of its friends; and it appears to be firmly estab- 
lished. 

I desire to say nothing in the special interest of a party. 
But I cannot omit to record my high appreciation of the 
good faith, patriotism, and moral courage which President 
Cleveland has brought to the enforcement of the civil ser- 
vice act and rules. There have been shortcomings, cer- 
tainly; yet no President, in the service of a great cause, 
has had to withstand so much hostility and detraction from 
his own party. President Cleveland accepted the examina- 
tions in all the breadth his predecessor thought it safe to 
give them; and under far greater difficulties, against a 
pressure unparalleled in our history, he has both preserved 
their integrity and enlarged their sphere. History will 
award him the honor of having preserved a great reform, 
in the supreme crisis of its fate, against the combined hos- 
tility of its natural enemies in both parties. Much as it 
may be regretted that he has not more thoroughly enforced 
—or been able to enforce — the spirit of the act beyond 
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the sphere of the examinations, I cannot point to any states- 
man as one who would have done better in his place. It is 
certain that those in both parties who have most unjustly 
treated him greatly regret that he has served so well the 
cause of a reform which they detest; and among the fore- 
most of his political opponents may be found those who 
justly fear that his fidelity and courage in that cause will 
make the return of their party to power more difficult. 


DorMAN B. EArTon. 


THE UNIVERSAL WORD. 


Believers in the Protestant form of the Christian religion 
have, for the last three or four hundred years, conceived 
that the Divine Being makes no longer any authoritative 
communication of theological doctrine. They maintain a 
belief in the Divine Omnipresence throughout all space, 
through the heavens and over the earth, through all nations, 
to all families and all individuals. They maintain that he 
is present to observe all individual life and conduct, and to 
know all character. He often personally interferes, they 
think, in the midst of dangers and calamity, to turn aside 
the laws of nature. Spiritually, he hears all prayer, and 
answers all that his wisdom and love decide it is best to 
answer. He communicates with the human heart. The 
wisest and often the humblest, the best and often the worst, 
hear some word from him. They are directed in ways to 
live; they are encouraged, in misgivings; they are quieted 
in agitations, they are enlightened, and they are strength- 
ened. All moral work is done for them, according to their 
asking or their endeavor; and if the bad will not ask, and 
will make no endeavors after righteousness, the Divine 
Being not infrequently meets them with terrible words of 
admonition and reproof. The human soul, it is admitted, is 
very near God. He is continually engaged in a moral work 
upon the soul, in so far as men will allow or accept the 
work. Even salvation, the entire and final deliverance of 
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the soul from punishment, is wrought out by the power of 
God within the secrecy of the soul. 

Maintaining as much as this,— which not only Protestants 
but Romanist believers also maintain,— of what importance 
are any further communications that are supposed to be 
needed? Yet it is largely and almost universally main- 
tained that there is a large amount of Christian truth which 
is less moral, less spiritual, than the idea of the spiritual 
presence of God,— truth which is not immediately revealed, 
which is to be apprehended intellectually, to be learned 
by study, to be known only by learned scholars, and bv 
such as learn from scholars, and trust their minds to the 
statements scholars make and conclusions scholars draw. 
Such is the whole science of theology. It is none of it com- 
muaicated immediately to human minds. God, who speaks 
comfort to the sorrowing, strength to the doubting, admoni- 
tion to the endangered, has no word to declare the trinity, 
atonement, transubstantiation, renewed probation in another 
world. It is true that the human mind is all open before 
him, and he can speak and be heard; and the whole human 
race is of an uncovered spiritual ear. Yet, it is maintained, 
he never speaks. True, he has not left himself without a 
witness in the world. He wrote a book; in successive ages 
he wrote through chosen servants of his, very few in num- 
ber, all of one race and nation, in languages now to a great 
degree unknown. The nations that spoke them have almost 
all passed away, so that it is now only in unknown tongues 
that the Divine Being addresses the human race. And as 
he never now, for the sake of teaching the doctrines of 
creeds, addresses personally the human heart, he calls on 
the paper-maker, the type-setter, the binder, the publisher, 
and book-seller to be his special agents to convey his word 
to the world. If the Bible Society could make no collec- 
tions, or should be remiss in making them; if such men as 
Harper Brothers or D. Appleton & Company should have 
some other engagements, or should find it pecuniarily un- 
profitable to furnish Bibles,— what would the human race do, 
cut off as they would be from all knowledge of Christian dog- 
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mas or creeds? What shall a man do, who takes a journey, 
and, with a small valise filled with a couple of shirts and a 
pair of stockings and his shaving-soap and hair-brush, finds 
at bed-time that he has left the word of God at home? And 
if all travellers were sure that they have put the word of 
God in with their shirts and stockings, and if all paper- 
makers, printers, binders, publishers, were active and faith- 
ful in getting the word of God before the market, not more 
than one in a hundred or one in a thousand would be pos- 
sessed of that word. The majority in most lands called 
Christian would probably be possessed of it; but the great 
pagan world, whose souls God can enter with happiness and 
peace, or reproof and remorse, would still be without it. 
Over mountains and plains and furrowed fields and deserts, 
no word of God! and, in Christian lands, what destitution 
also! In all the slums of the city, no word of God! In 
thousands of homes besides, no word of God! When families 
possess it, how few read it! It often lies gilded, on the par- 
lor table, unopened; the hired girl comes in to dust it ; the 
daughter takes it to her boarding-school, but Paul and 
Isaiah are not consulted by her; the young man goes to 
college, and studies the song-book and the calculus, but 
never opens to Habakkuk, nor estimates the size of the 
ark and the amount of its freight. 

How came the Divine Being to be a printer,— to limit 
himself to five hundred pages, when he had all the thou- 
sand millions of souls open to his address? How came he 
to write in Hebrew and Greek, when all languages, hun- 
dreds and thousands of them, were his own inspiration ? 
and he could speak, too, without the words of any vocal 
utterance or any printed page. How came he to put his 
truth —his saving truth, it is believed to be, without a 
knowledge of which we must all go to hell—into the 
charge of Jonah and Jude, of Solomon with his numerous 
wives, and Joshua with his cruel sword, when the rest of 
the world equally needed it, and were in equal danger of 
everlasting torment? How came he to put it into such a 
form that a man might never know it; having known it, 
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might forget it; or, knowing it, might put it on his book- 
shelf, where it would never rebuke him? Who can answer 
such questions ? 

All this idea of the Bible as the word of God, sole and 
sufficient rule of faith and practice, is idolatry. It is as 
much idolatry to limit the communication of God to a 
book as it is to limit the power and providence and the pres- 
ence of God to a marble statue. In either case, what a 
limitation! The extent of the power of God is infinite. 
If the astronomer, by means of the spectrum analysis, exam- 
ines the light from stars so distant that it has been travel- 
ling many years before reaching us, he expects, not being an 
undevout astronomer, there to find tokens and proofs of the 
One, Living, and True God. If one travels through the 
deserts of Africa or should reach the North Pole, if he is 
devout, or perhaps I may say intelligent, he finds there the 
presence of the Almighty Power, the Infinite Conscious- 
ness, the Infinite Wisdom. Will you, if an idolater, limit 
to a statue, carved by art and man’s device, this Infinite 
Power, Wisdom, and Consciousness? Not being an idolater, 
but presumably a Christian believer, will you limit the Uni- 
versal? Will you say he wrote a book, and that is all 
there is of his word for saving belief? Idolatry, it is true, 
is not the worst of sins nor the most degrading of errors. 
Connected with it are often ideas of a spiritual presence, 
of which the statue is only an emblem, and its presence to 
prayer is only a help to the imagination. The Bible, in 
its parts, is indeed far more than a help to the imagination. 
In parts, it conveys loftier and purer ideas. But to make 
it the sole authority in science, in theological science and 
for saving belief, is essentially misleading and a degrada- 
tion of the worst character. Would we know whether the 
heathen, uneducated in Christ, are to be finally condemned, 
with no opportunity for repentance hereafter? Why should 
we appeal to Exodus or Revelations, to the Book of Kings 
or Ecclesiastes? Had the writers of those books any more 
original knowledge upon those subjects than intelligent 
people nowadays? or had they so much? God has spoken 
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to our hearts his authoritative word on that subject. All 
our sympathy, all our purity, all our devoutness, give the 
authoritative reply to a question about the fate of the 
heathen. It is only idolatry that appeals to the specula- 
tions, the fancies, or the piety of a thousand or two years 
ago to answer it. 

But never was there an idea, we may believe, among intel- 
ligent people, so choroughly degrading as that the human 
race, except within the limitations of certain writers, are 
forbidden the free, untrammelled exercise of the powers of 
the mind. Paul might think with freedom; Moses might 
allow his thoughts to wander reverently through the uni- 
verse. These, and other Bible-writers, might reveive any 
thought that came to their minds, and, examining it, might 
accept or dismiss it according as it bore to them the testimo- 
nies of its truth or falsehood. But how largely now all per- 
sons are forbidden to think, except within certain prescribed 
limitations! Never question Paul! Never question Peter! 
They will do all your thinking for you. Your mind is the 
slave of their mind. Why not my conscience be the slave 
of some one’s else conscience? Why not lie and steal and 
persecute and commit murder, if the Church requires such 
enormities? But did not the same Spirit that gave me a 
conscience give me a mind also? And that Spirit comes to 
me with thoughts. What right have I, in reverence of infi- 
nite wisdom and goodness, to deny their entrance, to refuse 
their impressiveness? Until I have examined them and 
allowed full weight to them, how can I tel! that they are 
not the very word of God himself? We must say to Paul 
and Peter, and Moses and David, whether it be right in the 
sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, 
judge ye; let the world judge. I need not go on to show 
what follies, what cruelties, have proceeded from the doc- 
trine,— the Bible, the sole rule of faith and of practice. 
But the Christian world is mentally degraded by the idea. 
It has been unfaithful to God's inspirations: why should 
we be more unfaithful to them in point of intellect than in 
point of conscience ? 
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But it is heard with trembling that the authority of the 
Bible as the sole rule of faith and practice is denied. What 
possible means shall we then have, it is asked, to decide 
whether the Trinity is true, whether future punishment is 
eternal, and all other dogmas of creeds? Let the reply be: if 
a man has no answer except such as Pal may give, or Solo- 
mon, or David, he may satisfy himself to go without an 
answer. The doctrines of creeds are not, even if true, the 
highest truth. The doctrines of creeds, in so far as they 
deal with questions that human affections and conscience 
fail to recognize, do not accomplish much for human salva- 
tion. They do not prevent a man from stealing, nor from 
sensuality or avarice; they do not inspire generosity ; they 
do not lift the soul to prayer. A man may stand before the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and survey them, and what better is 
he? and, if there were forty-nine of the same general charac- 
ter, how much nearer would he be to the purity, holiness, 
goodness, which are the real salvation? It is true, without a 
book of texts, one cannot prove the dogmas of sects. That 
impossibility of proof is the assurance that one needs no 
knowledge on such dogmas: they are no element in true re- 
ligion. 

Will the texts of the Bible ever bring Christian denomi- 
nations to any unity of belief? Who will not reply, 
“Never! Texts of the Bible will never bring Christian de- 
nominations into unity of belief”? Sects will divide, sects 
will quarrel, bigotry and hatred will flourish as long as men 
deny the universal word of God, putting in its place the doc- 
trines of men or limiting truth to the words of the Bible. 
All truths about which sects divide are on a low plane. Go 
up higher we must, in order to reach the truth which can 
sanctify and save. 

It is quite time for Christian denominations to renounce 
the idea of meeting one another’s creeds by arguments 
drawn from texts. It is time for a great and entire revolu- 
tion in the way of deciding what are Christian doctrines. 
You know, in and of yourself, what they are. Your spirit- 
ual being knows them, in so far as you are unworldly. Your 
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heart knows them, in so far as you are humane and devout. 
It is time for some Christian denomination to reply outright, 
and by public stand assumed, “ The Bible, though of highest 
virtue in parts, is not, as a whole, the rule of faith and 
practice.” It is not our interest to prove or disprove the 
genuineness of 1 John v,7. We know of ourselves whether 
“the church of God which he purchased with his own 
blood” is a text to be received by the Christian believer. 
We know how to read the Theta, the Ho, or the Hos of 
1 Tim. iii., 16, without consulting the scratches upon a 
manuscript; or we know how to pass the text by, without 
a moment's fear of any injury to faith. “Why even of your- 
selves judge ye not what is right?” That text, not alleged 
as a proof-text, is the spirit by which we interpret all Chris- 
tian dogma. To the Roman Catholic who would prove to 
us immaculate conception, papal infallibility, substance of 
bread and wine changed to substance of flesh and blood, we 
reply what all common sense replies. We know, without 
appeal to texts. To the Baptist, who urges that the Bible 
proves the necessity of immersion, we reply, God has taught 
us by his own omnipresent word whether he cares if we be 
immersed or not even baptized at all. To the Episcopalian, 
who denounces our distrust of all ministers not of apostoli- 
cal descent, we reply, The Spirit without passing through 
popes and bishops comes to all pure hearts. If the Sabbata- 
rian insists upon forms of keeping the Sabbath, we reply 
cows give milk on Sunday, stomachs digest on Sunday, suns 
and moons shine on all days alike; nor cows, nor stomachs, 
nor suns and moons recognize the peculiar sacredness of 
one day over another. If the Mormon follows Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob in polygamy, we reply, The human 
heart knows all about the truth on that subject, and would, 
if Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob had never lived. 

Indeed, we ought, Christian believers ought, to believe 
in a spiritual religion, not in a book religion. When the 
Christians first attracted the attention of the poets and phi- 
losophers of the ancient world, the poets and philosophers 
thought them atheists. “They worship nothing,” they said, 
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“but the clouds and divinity of the skies.” They had no 
shrines, no temples, no images, no procession with ox and 
axe and butchering priest. To discriminate, to maintain 
the authority of the universal word,—the communion of 
God with the human soul,—the human soul the arbiter of 
truth, will seem to many as infidelity. It is infidelity to 
deny the universal word,— to remove the Father of Spirits 
from the human heart, and remand him to the printing-office 
and the bookstore. 

EpGAR BUCKINGHAM. 


LABOR TROUBLES. 


There are two widely different ways of looking at the 
labor troubles, which have been such a conspicuous feature 
in our country’s recent industrial history. One is to regard 
them as the manifestations of a serious disease in the body 
politic, resulting from the disobedience of natural economic 
laws by its working classes excited by vicious leaders, and 
as indicating a tendency in it, unless repressed, to utter an- 
archy and disorganization. The other is to regard them as 
a normal phase of its progress, the snapping and breaking 
of its old bonds in adjusting itself to larger and better con- 
ditions, a mere “growing disease,” if disease at all, the 
result of its complex elements having increased unevenly, 
without time as yet to knit themselves thoroughly to- 
gether, and as tending at last, with a 


“Crook and turn upon itself in many a backward streaming curve,” 


to a completer organization. And our whole method of 
dealing with them must necessarily turn on which of the 
two views is adopted, the methods of the surgeon — draw- 
ing out the bad blood, cutting off the diseased flesh, and 
bringing back the social system to where it was at first — 
being indicated in the one case; while the ways of the 
nurse — diet, development, and patience — are suggested in 
the other. 
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The tendency of the discussion about them thus far has 
been undoubtedly towards the first of these views, the troub- 
les being spoken of as needless and foolish, the work of self- 
ishness, greed, and ignorance ; and the remedies advocated 
for their cure varying all the way from the soothing syrup 
of more gospel love to the drastic pills of more govern- 
mental cold lead, and from the adhesive plaster of arbitra- 
tion to the anarchist’s smashing to pieces and remaking of 
the whole social body. But, wi%hout denying that there 
have been much foolishness and wrong-doing in connection 
with them, many things which, taken by themselves, are 
very bad diseases, the other and larger view, that of their 
being a necessary and normal phase of society’s onward 
career, an effort to get rid of disease rather than a disease 
in themselves, is certainly worth considering; the law pos- 
sibly holding good here as elsewhere, that 


“Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day.” 


And, in discussing the subject from this stand-point, it natu- 
rally falls under the two heads: From what have our labor 
troubles normally come? and To what do they normally 
lead ? 

I. As to their origin. Their immediate cause has been 
notoriously the dissatisfaction of the laboring man at the 
enormous disparity, under the existing order of things, be- 
tween his rewards and circumstances and those of the cap- 
italist, and his feeling that a greater equality between them 
ought somehow to be brought about. It is a disparity which 
cannot possibly be denied. Without accepting in full Mr. 
George’s view,— that, as things are, the rich are all the time 
growing richer and the poor poorer,—or denying that in 
many cases the income of capital, considering the risks to 
which it is exposed and the mental anxiety and care involved 
in its use, is exceedingly small, it has to be admitted by all 
economists that, taken as a whole, the class of society rep- 
resented by capital is gaining out of the world’s progress a 
great deal more than the class is which represents labor ; it 
has to be recognized, even by the dullest eye, that, while 
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the larger part of all the drudgery, dirt, weariness, long 
hours, and shortened lives with which business is carried on 
comes out of labor, the larger part of all the returns for it 
— spacious houses, fine dresses, fast horses, luxurious tables, 
beauty’s smiles, and honors’ laurels — goes into the hands 
of capital. Take the contrast between them accidentally 
presented by a New York newspaper awhile ago: “ David 
Wilson, who, with a wife and six children to support, has 
been trying in vain for seventeen months to get work, shot 
his wife and himself last night” ; and in the same paper and 
in the same column, “ Mr. George Blank, at a cost of $20,- 
000, has just completed his‘dog kennels”; or take the sta- 
tistics, now getting to be commonplace, that our country, 
while increasing in wealth at the rate of $1,200,000,000 a 
year, has five hundred thousand David Wilsons in it all the 
time unable to get a job, and that New York City alone, 
boasting of five hundred capitalists rated at over $1,000,000, 
some of them at over $50,000,000 each, and with incomes 
ranging from $50,000 to $1,000,000 a year, has ten thousand 
men-workers whose whole estate, including the clothes on 
their backs, would not sell for fifty cents; and one hundred 
thousand women-workers whose entire pay for the toil of 
a week, eighty hours long, is $4.50. With such a state of 
things staring him in the face, is it any wonder that the 
laborer should be dissatisfied with his condition? With the 
social ark tipping so terribly on one side, is it any wonder 
that its driving Uzzah should reach out his hand now and 
then somewhat impulsively to right it up? And'the object 
sought to be attained as the result of his efforts,— a fairer 
distribution of the rewards of labor,— however crude and 
troublesome its methods are, must it not be regarded as 
in itself wholesome and good,— one point, therefore, settled 
as to their true nature ? 

But, admitting this enormous disparity between the two 
sides as the immediate cause of the troubles, the question 
at once arises, What is the cause of this cause? What 
the reason of their disparity, and what its relation to soci- 
ety’s health and grcwth? Undoubtedly, a part of the dif- 
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ference is brought about by the dishonesty and greed of 
capital, and still another part by the vice, shiftlessness, and 
poor economy of labor; and these, beyond question, are 
both real diseases, and to be treated as such. But the main 
cause of it, one which more industry and sobriety on the 
part of labor would for a while only intensify, is that the labor 
market is more crowded with competitors than the capital 
market is, and that the brains which manage the one are in 
more demand than the muscles which manage the other. 
The great law of political economy, that the price of a thing 
in the market will depend not on its own intrinsic worth, 
but on its relation to supply and demand, applies here the 
same as everywhere else. And it is well known that in our 
modern society, where there is one man who is capable of 
the head-work, including shrewdness, self-denial, organizing 
power, and acquaintance with political economy, needed for 
carrying on the mental parts of the world’s business, there 
are a hundred men capable of the bodily work needed for its 
material parts; where one who can plan a Brooklyn Bridge 
or inaugurate a great railroad system, a thousand who can 
dig its trenches and do its lifting,— one, therefore, who must 
inevitably get as much pay as the hundred or the thousand. 
And, however much we may dislike the excess of the dif- 
ference, and the uses to which it is sometimes put, who shall 
say that a differentiation between them to some extent is 
not a good thing? Who will assert that, so long as brains 
are in a minority and so valuable an element in human prog- 
ress, it is not for the best interests of society to increase their 
number by putting a premium on brain-work? Who will 
maintain that, with literature, art, science, religion, labor 
itself, all the most precious things of our modern civilization, 
depending so largely on capital, like a mill on a pond, it is a 
disease to have its accumulations? Who will not see, there- 
fore, that the real trouble arises not from an excess of 
capital, but from an excess of labor, and that it is along this 
line that attention should be directed ? 

What, then, going back a step further, makes this excess 
of labor over capital, muscle over mind? The answer is 
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threefold. One cause is that nature itself produces more 
muscle than mind, more persons capable of using labor than 
of using capital, and does it normally and wisely, because 
in all social as well as individual progress there is needed 
a large foundation of body beforehand to uphold a full 
weight of brain. 

Another cause is our age’s wonderfully increased use of 
machinery, doing with its steel and iron the work that was 
once done with flesh and blood. It is an agency which, ac- 
cording to a recent report of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, has displaced, out of every one hundred 
men, in brick-makirg, forty; in carriage-making, sixty-six ; 
in broom-making, seventy-five ; in shoe-making, eighty ; in 
cloth-making, ninety; in gun-making, ninety-five ; and, in 
direct manual labor, ninety-nine. And, though this ma- 
chinery has in turn vastly increased the amount of work to 
be done, it is not in so large proportion as its facility for 
doing it. And the consequence is that, in our own country 
alone, we have nearly a million laborers — one out of every 
ten — who are all the time out of a job,—a million, there- 
fore, who, by their competitions with the employed, are 
crowding down the wages of labor. 

A third cause, adding yet more to the excess in our time, 
is the world’s better ways of living, its larger supplies of 
food and clothing, and its richer forms of charity and relig- 
ion, tending to preserve and utilize the multitudes of children 
and of the weak and poor who otherwise would have been 
crushed out in the struggle of existence. It is notorious 
that the average length of human life has been increasing 
for many years,— notorious, too, that it is chiefly among the 
laboring classes; and the result is that it has turned into 
our factories and workshops, to compete with the weil and 
strong, thousands every year that otherwise would have 
been turned into graves. 

Yet who will say that all three of these things, operat- 
ing, though they have, to glut the labor market and make 
trouble, are not in themselves wholesome and good? Who 
will contend that the steam-engine, the power-loom, the print- 
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ing-press, the electric light, and the multitudes of kindred 
inventions, are not, in spite of all the flesh-and-blood arms 
they crowd out of employment, immense factors of human 
progress? Who will assert that prolonging the lives of the 
individually weak and poor is a social disease, or that hav- 
ing in the body politic one-tenth more muscular power than 
is needed for its work is a sign of decrepitude and decay ? 

But all of these various causes, powerful as they are, 
would not of themselves alone have produced the outbreaks 
of trouble in the ranks of labor the past. few years have 
witnessed without still another factor, belonging especially 
to our own time. Workingmen in other ages have suffered 
absolutely, if not relatively, a hundred-fold more for lack of 
the necessities of life than they have even amid all the over- 
crowdings and competitions of our nineteenth century, have 
been trodden under foot and ground to the dust, as they 
never are to-day, yet have submitted with hardly a cry of 
complaint or blow of resistance. Why, then, do they mur- 
mur and rebel now? It is because their higher and nobler 
aspirations have been developed to-day as they never were 
before ; because they have won liberty, received education, 
and had their spiritual natures aroused in our time as never 
in the past; because, in short, they have grown up in this 
age, as in no other, to be real men and women. When the 
laborer was but little more than an animal, and had but 
little more than animal wants to supply, if these were met, 
he was content,—as content as the ox and the ass are with 
their fodder and their stalls, and with as little thought of 
getting up a strike for more pay or a rebellion for better 
treatment as the ass and the ox for more corn and less whip. 
But now that he has been trained to read philosophy and 
to want the latest news from Sirius and the Milky Way, 
now that he has been given a vote, proclaimed the equal of 
every other man, and reared with his family among all the 
refinements, tastes, and courtesies of civilized life, what 
wonder that he is no longer satisfied with his old wages, his 
old hours of work, and his old social condition! What won- 
der that, to meet these wants, he asks for something more 
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than a dollar a day, a place among the cattle, and no time 
of his own at all! It is this which is the root cause of our 
troubles,—labor’s intelligence and liberty. The dynamite 
that is rending the old house of capital, as no material 
explosive ever could, is the spelling-book. The hands back 
of all others which are throwing bombs into our city streets 
are not those of a few despised Bohemians and Poles, with 
their unpronounceable names, but those of our own native- 
born signers of the Declaration of Independence ; and the 
red flags first unfurled against the old order of things were 
the little red school-houses which a generation ago were 
scattered all over our New England hills. 

Can there be any question, either, as to whether this 
cause, troublesome though its effects be, is normal and 
healthful? It shows that the great distinctive ideas of 
our time with regard to the value of man as man, origi- 
nating in the religions of the far-off past, and nourished for 
ages with such outpourings of blood and tears, are no 
longer confined to a few thinkers and leaders, but have 
gone down into the very heart of society itself. And, among 
all the marks of our nineteenth century progress, pointed 
to so often with pride and boasting,— our churches, schools, 
asylums, arts, and inventions,— the one, perhaps, which to 
the larger view is most significant of progress, is these very 
labor troubles, looked upon in many quarters only with 
alarm ; indicating, as they do, a new step in the union of 
what were once the world’s far-off ideals with what finally 
are to be its grand realities : — 


“ For all the past of time reveals, 


A bridal dawn of thunder peals 
Whenever Thought hath wedded Fact.” 


II. Recognizing our labor difficulties as thus the normal 
outgrowth of forces at work along the line of progress, the 
next inquiry is, What do they normally lead to as their 
result, and indicate as likely to be the fruit of the marriage 
of whose bridal dawn they are the “ thunder peals ” ? 

Their first fruit is likely to be more of themselves. Noth- 
ing can be vainer than the idea that the disturbances of this 
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last year are only a transient outbreak, to be put down with 
a policeman’s bludgeon or a puff of legislative breath. 
They have come to stay till their work is done,—come to 
sup at our tables, argue in our parlors, sleep over night in 
our best beds, and bring all their children with them the 
next day. The agencies which have produced them in the 
past are still at work, and with increasing force, in the pres- 
ent; and the noise they have thus far made is probably only 
as the first low mutterings of the thunder before a tempest 
which is to sweep the whole social plain. 

This, however, is only a part of their fruit. Out of them, 
thus increased, is sure to come sooner or later, as another, 
better result, the complete organization of labor and of 
laboring men, a consummation of which the beginning is to 
be seen even now. What has been the originating force of 
the Trades-unions, Protective Amalgamations, Knights of 
Labor societies, and Co-operative associations which have 
played such a prominent part in all of our late labor 
troubles? Undeniably, it has been the need of them taught 
their members by other troubles in the past. So lore as 
a person is individually prosperous and well off, he is but 
little inclined to unite with others for the accomplishment 
of any object, surrendering, as he has to, something of his 
individual liberty. It was probably the weakness of man 
in his original wild state and the assaults upon him of other 
animals stronger than himself that started society at first; 
and it is the weakness of the individual laborer and the 
contests he is having with what to kim are the fiercer wild 
beasts of the industrial world which are operating to drive 
him into new and closer protective associations. Standing 
alone, he sees that he has no’chance at all against capital 
and the world’s great natural laws and forces. Uniting 
with others, he finds in himself a force at which capital 
trembles, and before which even poverty and wrong give 
way. And, though his combinations as yet are exceedingly 
crude and imperfect, making enormous mistakes, playing 
often directly into the hands of capital, and tyrannizing 
now and then wofully over their own members, yet, trained 
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and taught by these very struggles he is now going through 
and failing in, he is sure at last to correct their errors with 
a larger truth, and out of their very failures to win success. 

Even now, amid all their mistakes, how noble, measured 
by the inward test, has been their work! There was noth- 
ing, even in the martyr days of religion, more heroic and 
self-sacrificing than the way in which the poor factory oper- 
atives of Fall River and of other great manufacturing cities 
have carried on their strikes month after month against 
all the gigantic powers of. capital, depriving themselves of 
every luxury, seeing their little hoards of money melt away 
before the gnawing tooth of hunger, and, worst of all, their 
wives and children melt away before those of sickness and 
the open grave; nothing in the sieges of Malta and Luck- 
now grander than the unconquerable perseverance with 
which the humble miners, alike of this country and of 
Europe, have stood by each ‘other and their cause in the 
face of starvation and death, and held out, down even to 
their last crumbs of bread, against the assaults and allure- 
ments of great corporations. Believing in our present in- 
dustrial system as a whole, and reaping its blessings in our 
own lives, we hate to recognize the heroisms displayed in 
the forces arrayed against it: so they are rarely preached 
of in our pulpits, rarely paraded in our newspapers or sung 
in our songs. But all the same they are going on, perpetu- 
ating in the living present the traditions of life-giving so 
grand in the mighty past, and doing for the world the 
blessed work of all sacrifice,— foolish, it may be, on grounds 
of political economy, and failures in the way of securing for 
labor better wages, but in one thing never foolish and never 
failing, that of getting for their doers a higher manhood 
and of adding to the very stock of our race that inward 
fibre out of which all success finally comes. And, while 
recognizing such sacrifices and heroisms on the page of his- 
tory and in the field of war, why cannot we open our eyes 
to them on the page of to-day and in the field of toil? Why 
must we, 


“ Worshippers of light ancestral, make the present light a crime ” ? 
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So with what they are doing for the spirit of obedience. 
We may ridicule the hands of a great factory for dropping 
their tools and their wages at the lifted finger of a “ walk- 
ing delegate,” and satirize the conductors and drivers of a 
rich railroad for sacrificing their situations and their pay 
on the receipt of a bit of paper from a “ Master Irons” or 
Mr. Quinn. But underneath the folly there is going on an 
education of obedience to their own chosen officers and 
their own enacted laws, which is of priceless value in a 
republic. The associations which are training men to such 
habits are training them to the very opposite of anarchy. 
Under the old physical body of society, they are shaping a 
new spiritual body; and, by the obediences and fellowships 
of working together in their smaller organizations, are dis- 
ciplining their members, little by little, for that grand sys- 
tem of integral co-operation, embracing all industries and 
all races, which is to be the final state of the labor world. 

Another result, sure sooner or later to come out of our 
present troubles, is a shortening of the hours of prescribed 
labor ; and with this, as its chief blessing, more hours of vol- 
untary toil and more intellectual culture. The world has 
tried of late a great many other devices for keeping up 
wages and finding employment for its many workers, most 
of them involving compulsion and force; but, under its 
present system, all such have been, and from the nature of 
the case must be, ultimate failures. The simple fact is that 
it has more workers to do its work, working ten and twelve 
hours a day, than there is work to be done. I knew of a 
man once who undertook to fit down on his kitchen floor 
an oil carpet which had been cut an inch or two larger than 
the space it was meant to occupy. Finding with his first 
effort that there was a wide place in the middle of the room 
where it bulged up, he sent out his boy for a hammer and a 
paper of tacks, and straightway drove one of them through 
the swollen part into the floor. The bulge then immedi- 
ately went down smooth, and he said to himself,“ Ah me! 
what a blessed invention tacks are!” Standing up, however, 
to survey the carpet as a whole, he found that, while it had 
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gone down all right where the tack was, it had bulged up 
again on each side of it, and that he had two swollen places 
instead of one. Picking out two other tacks, he drove 
them down through the offending parts, with the result of 
having their convexities disappear only to make two others 
rise up at their sides, four in all. Not to be conquered by 
an oil carpet, he went on driving down tacks wherever an 
unevenness appeared, till finally he had as many tacks in 
the carpet as there were square feet; and alas! as many 
bulgings up as there were tacks. Just then, his wife ap- 
peared on the scene. ‘ Why, husband,” she cried, “ what 
in the world are you doing with my new carpet?” Trying 
to make the confounded thing lie smooth on this floor,” he 
answered, wiping the sweat from his brow. ‘Just a man’s 
way of doing things!” she exclaimed. ‘Don’t you see the 
carpet is too large for the floor, and that all the tacks in the 
world will never make it fit?” With that, she had him 
draw them every one out, and trim it off at the end and side; 
after which, without any tacks at all, it went down of itself 
at once flat and smooth to its place, “A woman’s way of 
doing things!” she triumphantly added. So with all the 
efforts hitherto to fit labor’s carpet down on society’s floor, 
driving the nails of compulsion through a hollow place in 
its wages here and a swollen place in its laborers there. 
The result has been only to increase the difficulty,— transfer 
the excess of men from one place or employment into two 
or three, and make good wages for one part of the year 
only to have poor ones all the rest. Evidently, what is 
needed is the “ woman’s way” of cutting down the size of 
the labor supply to the size of the labor floor; and the only 
way in which this can be done without cutting down the 
laborers themselves is to cut down their hours of work, 
making room thus by one stroke both for more workers, 
and, by lessening their competition, also for more wages,— 
a cutting down which our disturbances are confessedly aim- 
ing to bring about. 

Yet this alone, as bearing on the world’s social progress, 
would be only a small part of the result. What is the 

6 
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really great evil of our present labor system? Not its long 
hours, its shortened pay, and its merciless competitions alone. 
Rather, the way in which by its division of labor it tends 
to make a man merely a part of a machine, and by its con- 
finement the whole day leaves him no chance for culture, 
for voluntary effort, for home life. Give him more hours 
to himself, and, while some laborers would doubtless abuse 
the privilege, others, the larger number, would in the end 
use them for side work, for study, for the unfolding of their 
higher faculties, including those of independence, volition, 
and self-government; and thus its final result would be to 
send him back into society that best of all institutions and 
that mightiest element of all progress, a rounded, self-con- 
trolling, self-respecting man. 

Even as regards intemperance and vice, evils which the 
competitions and troubles of labor tend at first to increase, 
their operation in the end will be to suppress. As things 
now are, the direct bill in our own country alone for intoxi- 
cating drinks, most of which notoriously comes out of labor, 
is annually nine hundred millions of dollars,—a larger sum 
than for all its bread and meat; and its indirect bill for loss 
of time, waste of strength, wrong-doing, and moral degrada- 
tion, probably tenfold more. Is it any wonder that labor 
staggers under such a load? any wonder that, in all dis- 
cussion of labor problems, the question of what to do with 
intemperance should come in as a very important factor ? 
Hitherto, with the many avenues open in our land, even for 
the vicious and inefficient, and with the tenderness felt 
towards them by religion, the evil has managed to survive, 
and to draw from labor the immense sums needed for its 
support. But with the struggle for existence every year 
growing fiercer and fiercer, and with larger and larger sup- 
plies of intelligent, cultivated workmen competing with the 
vicious, though capital at first may employ intemperance be- 
cause of its cheapness and subserviency, it is all the time 
being crowded more and more to the wall; and, in the end, 
one of two things is bound to take place: its victims must 
either reform or be crushed out,— either drunkenness or the 
drunkard be killed off. 
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So with all vice and inefficiency. Nature has no such ten- 
derness in dealing with them as religion and humanity have. 
She brings to bear upon them, without any mercy at all, or 
rather with the greatest possible mercy, her unflinching law, 
as wide as the globe, of the survival of the fittest and the 
destruction of the unfit. It is in order to have the means 
of choice between them that she is filling the fields of toil 
with such crowds of competitors. And it will be well for 
both labor associations and for churches to conform to this 
law in their own opera‘ions,—- not, as often now, to work 
against it. To redeem the vicious out of vice and make 
them fit to survive, to protect the weak and poor and give 
them a chance to earn much,— that is religion, that is good 
political economy. But to give the drunkard th means of 
earning more drink, to insist that the unskilled and inefficient 
shall have the same wages as the skilled and efficient,— that 
is one of the deadliest blows which can be struck against 
all progress; is like insisting that the body’s cancer shall 
have the same nourishment as the body’s brain. The best to 
the best is the law of nature, one that deserves to be put up 
alike in every workshop and every church side by side with 
its other law that “an injury to one is an injury to all”; 
and they both are what our troubles, little by little, are 
forcing us to recognize. 

But these results alone, however desirable as elements of 
social progress, will not solve all the difficulties of labor. 
Indeed, taken alone, they will only increase them by putting 
into its markets, by and by, simply a stronger and more 
skilful set of competitors. What is needed beyond all else 
for the permanent solution of the labor problem is evidently 
more employment,— more work to do, more fields in which 
to do it, and more markets for it when it is done. How 
are these to be obtained ? 

A vast deal would be accomplished by breaking down 
labor’s vices and putting their cost — the nine hundred mill- 
ions, for instance, now spent for intemperance — into our 
agriculture and manufactures; and then by breaking down 
our foolish tariff laws, and sending their products abroad the 
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world over to the needy millions of our race who would be 
glad to buy them. Yet, after all, the true, permanent outlet 
for labor is to be found not so much by going abroad as by 
going up,—not so much by an increase of material indus- 
tries as by opening fresh fields of intellectual and spiritual 
employment. The boundless realm where society, the same 
as the individual, is to grow for the infinite future is in the 
soul. Art, science, literature, religion, their applications to 
life,— these are fields of toil which as yet we have hardly 
begun to occupy with either wants or supplies, with either 
consumers or producers. What shall turn the stream of 
labor into their open gates? or shall set the idlers of the 
market-place at work in the vineyards of truth? or shall 
start into action more of the looms in which poetry and 
song are the clatter, and beauty and grace the cloth? or 
shall establish a larger trade with those great fields of sky 
which are all above us, sown with uncounted riches and white 
with harvests of unreaped wonder? What shall make us 


“See the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down their costly bales” ? 


What shall lead us beyond the visible heavens into the vast 
realms of the unseen,— yea, open their ports, and freight 
from their mystic wharves and their teeming shores the 
goods of soul and the spiritual treasures so much needed 
here and now in the realms of time? What but these very 
troubles, these rivalries and competitions, these difficulties 
of finding something for all our powers to do on the fields 
and in the shops of physical labor ? 

It is one of the theories of evolution that the starting 
force of the human race upward at first out of its primi- 
tive brute condition was a similar necessity ; that with the 
multiplying forms of life in that far-off age, and the fiercer 
and fiercer struggles among them for food and safety, while 
some creatures took to their legs on the plain to escape, and 
some to their strong muscles on the battle-field for defence, 
and some to hiding places in the earth for shelter, the com- 
prehensive-type animal, out of which man came, unable to 
match the others in these respects, was compelled for his 
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food and safety to mount up into trees; and that having 
learned, while there, to take an upright position, and to use 
his fore-limbs fur clasping rather than for clawing, the nat- 
ural thing, when he came down, was to keep upright and 
to keep on using his upper limbs, now developed into hands, 
to wield sticks and clubs as his means of feeding and de- 
fence,— an immense advantage over other animals, out of 
which in due time, by a succession of like steps, came 
spears, spindles, hoes, houses, letters, poems, civilization, and 
the man of to-day,—all from the troubles of his old brute 
father in getting a living and keeping alive amid the beasts 
of the field. 

But, whether or not this speculation is true with regard 
to the animal man, it is the very process canied on now 
with regard to the intellectual and spiritual man. The com- 
petitions for food and safety which have come with the in- 
crease of his fellows on the plain of matter are driving him, 
little by little, up the trees of art, science, music, literature, 
philosophy, and religion; are compelling him more and more 
to use the faculties within him which can lay hold of their 
branches and their fruit. And by and by, out of this neces- 
sity of climbing, the same as out of the other, shall come — 
who shall say what new intellectual and moral tools to use, 
what larger fields of toil, what finer types of the intellectual 
and moral man, what heights of social progress ! 

Putting together these various lines of thought, confused 
and contradictory as their material often is, and as yet indi- 
cating tendencies rather than results, do they not, on the 
whole, justify the view that society’s labor troubles are not 
a disease? at any rate, not a sickness to be alarmed over, 
but only what the restless nerves and aching joints of the 
unripe boy are to the coming man, what the earthquake 
shock and crashing strata of the old geologic ages were to 
the unfolding earth, what the clouds and storms of spring 
are to advancing summer,—the means and phases of its 
growth rather than the signs of its decay? 

And the practical treatment of them which such a view 
suggests, while on the one hand it is not that of violence 
and suppression, on the other it is far from being that of an 
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optimistic standing still and allowing their own unaided 
nature to do all the work. It is rather for science and relig- 
ion to recognize and study their laws and forces, and guide 
them with least harm on their helpful way. When a volcano 
is undergoing an eruption, and great fiery streams of lava are 
belching out of its mouth and pouring down its sides, puny 
man cannot possibly stop them or turn them back; and it 
would be only the most stupid folly for him to undertake 
such a task. But puny man can, even in their case, change 
the direction of their resistless torrents; he can, by opening 
their cooling crust on one side or the other, when they are 
part way down the mountain and beginning to move slowly, 
let out their molten matter in a channel here or a channel 
there, as his personal safety may require, and can utilize 
afterwards for his gardens and fields the new soil they pro- 
duce. Several years ago, while a great eruption of Vesu- 
vius was taking place, the inhabitants of two different vil- 
lages at its base had a fight as to which should touch the 
huge mass that was slowly creeping towards them from the 
heights above, the defeated village being overwhelmed by 
it, and the victorious one saved. And it is well known that 
some of the world’s most productive vineyards are those 
planted in later years on what were once its torrents of 
molten earth; well known that some of the valleys on our 
own Pacific Coast, where the soil is thirty feet deep, and the 
wheat crops at the rate of sixty bushels to the acre, and 
sixty pounds to the bushel, with every grain absolutely per- 
fect, are composed wholly of crumbled voleanic rock. So 
with these great torrents of labor trouble pouring out of 
society’s burning heart. We cannot stop their molten mass, 
we cannot turn them back to their fiery source; but we 
can, if we will, direct them in helpful and harmless courses ; 
we can, if we will, aid them in reaching their journey’s end. 
And, so doing, out of their ashes in the ages to come shall 
grow the vine and fig-tree of a new industrial system under 
which alike labor and capital shall sit in peace, and the 
myriad grains of a better social state, each perfect, from 
which toil everywhere shall rejoice in plenty. 


Joun C. KIMBALL. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


We are educated not only by facts or exposition of texts, 
but by pictures of nature or art in a gallery, and still more 
by our ideas of men. About the extraordinary personage 
whose death is the sensation of the hour there is a divided 
opinion, shown in the withdrawn resolutions of sympathy 
in a Western branch of his own church. I was forced in 
my own place, in 1874, to dissent from his procedure in the 
transaction which has given world-wide notoriety to the 
Plymouth Church. I am now impressed with a call to con- 
sider his character more at large. 

“Say nothing but good of the dead.” Say nothing but 
truth of the dead. Does death alter truth? It changes 
our feeling and point of view, when a man can no longer 
answer or defend himself. Who that ever fought in a duel 
or on the field of battle, seeing his enemy at his feet, could 
continue to hate? Who or what now is the man we were 
so hot with but an angel, all the fury of mortal passion gone 
from his veins, standing at another tribunal, our reckoning 
awaiting us at the same bar, the heavenly Judge surveying 
the earthly scene? No: our foe is not the same. The case 
is appealed to a higher court, to have not only justice, but 
mercy for which is our own cry. 

But, while with few, if any, of our fellows are we at strife, 
we cannot help gazing at those who have mounted the lad- 
der of fame. Just conceptions of them concern our virtue 
more than does the shade of our theological creed or the 
authorship of a sacred book. Man is the handwriting of 
God. The soul is his witness. Personalities are imperti- 
nent, if we mean hasty remarks, trivial observations, or ref- 
erences of prejudice and ill-will. But persons, not dogmas, 
make the world of heaven and earth. There are persons 
who are influences. What sort of influence a person is or 
should be is the principal inquiry. 

Mr. Beecher, proudly refusing to be Dr. Beecher, could 
not quite regularly train in the rank and _-file of any denomi- 
nation. He expressed a humorous sense of his own supe- 
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riority, when he said: “I stay among the Congregationalists 
because I am orthodox! The company is not much.” He 
speaks of being chastised by his father in the way so com- 
mon when he was a lad. But a certain inborn audacity of 
thought and conduct defied the rod and could not be 
whipped out of the man, but was preached and practised 
by this reformer as much as it was by the French revolu- 
tionist, Danton. His liking to ride on the engine instead 
of in the car marked both the adventurous mind and 
towering will which made him prominent and eminent 
throughout his career. It was natural to him to be original 
and startling, to stand in every situation and meet every 
exigency with a stroke of wit or an act in the emergency all 
his own. When a Southerner in his audience, pricked by 
a sentence on seceders, rose indignantly to take his leave, 
Beecher exclaimed to the crowd of hearers, “Make way 
for that man; and let the rest of us sing,— 


‘ My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing.’” 


In England, when our cause was unpopular, and interven- 
tion was in the air, and piracy for our ships hatching 
from her harbors on the sea, he stood bravely for us against 
the throng--in Manchester or Liverpool, in 1863 — that 
threatened to be a mob. He was no coward or deserter. 
To the war of words he enlisted for, provoking or attending 
that of arms, he sent no substitute. He, too, manned a bat- 
tery. His discourse was a cannonade. Types were his bul- 
lets. ‘He could not flinch or flee. He was a courageous 
man. He was a comrade, a peer, with the highest, and went 
shares with Lincoln and Stanton and Sherman and Sheridan 
and Grant to win the victory. The reluctance with which 
his strong heart, struggling lately for days against the last 
adversary, ceased at length to beat, signalized, even as it 
ended on earth, the vigor of his frame. 

This boldness of the man, who became a regiment chap- 
lain, lies at the bottom both of what is sad and what is 
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triumphant in the tale now closed,—the good and evil for 
him growing from one root. “Be bold, but not too bold,” 
is an old proverb. Mr. Beecher, in the risks he took, paints 
himself to my vision as one that alarms his friends by going 
to the edge of a precipice on a mountain or by the sea, 
leaning over, and, perhaps, losing sometimes his balance. 
He lacked, from the sum of nobleness, the caution or 
reverence that holds a man back, while having the push 
without which nothing memorable is achieved. The centrif- 
ugal exceeded in him the centripetal force; and that was 
the reason, if he became at any time a wandering star. 
One must not too much dare the devil, lest he come not to 
fear God or regard man or restrain himself. 

But, be his error what it might, from what a boundless 
humanity it was the detraction or defect! The locomotive, 
that draws freight and passengers to a hundred stations, 
sometimes becomes a “ wild engine,” escapes from the regu- 
lating lever, shakes off the engineer, and runs over a man 
or a woman on the track. But its past service is therefore 
not forgotten, nor its future use forbid. Yet an incurable 
fault in a machine or incorrigible tendency to trespass in 
a man involves a liability, restricting utility, exciting appre- 
hension, and is like a loose screw in the make or the build, 
which no skill can render tight. Perhaps from somewhat in 
him,— from his birth and begetting,— this Titan was eccen- 
tric or erratic from the first,—a comet, not a planet, yet 
at its remotest gyration not lost, feeling the recuperation 
of the sun. 

What strikes us in Beecher, as in Webster, is the native 
fashion, the way he was hewn, the part God had in him,— 
not his volition, but his constitution. “A splendid animal ” 
he was called by the examiner of his body and his bumps,— 
his hair, a mane; his head and features reminding us, though 
with total absence of the cruel mien, of that great king 
and lion, or royal beast, Henry VIII. But, like the former 
Henry, Beecher was a synonyme for forward, aggressive mo- 
tion,-— his hand everywhere, with a word which was a blow. 
He said, “I am positive,” to one who wanted him to spare 

7 
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an unpleasant passage or pass evasively over some delicate 
point in his speech. As civilian, politician, or theologian, 
he was nothing, if not on tke jump. Never neutral, he 
provoked opposite opinions at his death, yet possessed in 
his traits the unquestionable excellence without which no 
man can attach to himself such warm and so many friends, 
hold a million watchers in spirit with the actual crowd 
near his sick-bed, and draw, as sun and moon do the tides, 
abounding praises over his unshrouded remains. 

Seek first the good in a man. In this man, you shall find 
gold. If just occasion in any matter to censure him so 
arose and extended that many have extravagantly said he 
did more harm than good and exerted an evil influence on 
religion and the Church, let us make the “ honorable amend ” 
of owning the plus quantity of his worth. To use a word 
which has been turned out of its proper scientific sense, I 
call him phenomenal rather than great,— a phenomenon like 
a meteor, a breeze of emotion, an oratorical cyclone. 

In his composition was, however, no such unity as we 
find in such men as Channing, Emerson, Parker, and Bush- 
nell, the finest trait or touch of whose earthly immortality 
is their continual growth, as the circle of light widens from 
an ascending orb. Like Nebuchadnezzar’s image of diverse 
metals with the miry clay, Beecher was an unwelded mass 
of inconsistencies, if not of self-contradictions. He was a 
creature of impulse. His principles blended with fancies 
and struggled with whims. So, with all his main force and 
impetuous dash, he was never a leader. He has no class. 
Adored in his own conventicle, he forms no party and 
gathers no school. What a curious mosaic or collection of 
self-cancelling articles appears in his creed! We hear him 
at one time saying that Christ is the God he worships, the 
Father only a film detaching itself from that substance, and 
the Holy Ghost a second thinner film; and then, in not 
many years, comes a leaping of the materialism, which did 
not drop out of his thinking, into a cosmism like that which 
was the goal and conclusion of the German Strauss. We 
are compelled to pronounce his intellect, with all its bright- 
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ness and. adroitness, not that of a prophet or seer, but a 
sport of nature or tool of stronger minds, and itself not of 
the first rank in profundity or power. At one time, he de- 
clares, “ Although it be revolting to every instinct of my 
nature, I must hold forth the doctrine of everlasting punish- 
ment, because my Master taught it.” By no apparent proc- 
ess of reflection, he afterwards breaks away from and spurns 
the doctrine of doom. But is a man true, who, on whatever 
external authority, preaches what every natural instinct in 
him is ashamed of, hurt by, and recoils from? It is like 
giving a warranty deed where there is no estate or property. 
No wonder such irreconcilable deliverances should stir among 
his brethren dissatisfaction or disgust, although the refusal 
by some of them of sympathy with his family in the final 
distress, so far from being Christian, was barbarous, and not 
so much behind the age as behind all ages of heathenism in 
the pagan world. A motive for such needless demonstra- 
tion of disfellowship will be suspeeted in that theological 
hatred so ready like a panther to spring when its sore is 
lanced or its absurdity exposed. 

By reason of his mental incoherence, like the pudding- 
stone formation rather than the granite rock, Mr. Beecher 
lost direction and headway. He was an almost incompara- 
ble exhorter and matchless mover of men. His very body, 
when the fit of passion was on him, conveyed. the resistless 
momentum of his mind. Yet, as an instructor, he is ranked 
and distanced by many sentimentally inferior men. He 
had so ceased to be a contributor on the line either of morals 
or thought to the community at large that his decease at 
more than threescore and ten is not to be considered as 
premature. The ear of the nation and the world, once so 
wide open with welcome, was closing to his voice. He no 
longer addressed so mightily as of yore the conscience of 
mankind. For many years, if not always, there has been 
a lack of that ethical fibre in the lessons from his desk, 
without which the love of God, which he proclaimed in such 
an overflowing flood, may serve but as an excuse to human 
folly, and may conveniently and handily shape and soften 
the spiritual lounge for such as are at ease in Zion. 
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The theory of evolution which he adopted or rather seized 
upon in his latter days with such characteristic zeal, while 
it has much countenance in the structure of organic life, yet 
when made into a quilt for the soul resembles the bed and 
covering described by the prophet Isaiah,— “shorter than 
that a man can stretch himself upon it, and narrower than 
that he can wrap himself in it.” Moreover, it is apt to be- 
come a sliding apology for all we are or may do, as being 
surely fore-ordained in the eternal system of things,—an 
optimism that so fascinates desire and neglects aptitude for 
toil and task-work as to substitute an inclined plane for the 
mountain of the Lord. When such is the resultant from 
the philosophy that all is for the best, even the pessimist 
may enter the academy, university, and church, and .contest 
for the palm. Life is not worth living, nonentity is to be 
implored, if we are the playthings of circumstance, and of 
every vagabond appetite and wandering wish. O Lord, de- 
liyer us from the tramps in our own breast! Better not be, 
if we are not righteous to each other and holy in thy sight. 

For every race, black and white, Mr. Beecher smote the 
chord of obligation and equal right, as a musical performer 
sometimes seems to strike string or key with his fist. If he 
did not, in his clerical office, summon the individual or 
domestic and social sinner with a similar stress, it was be- 
cause, like the image in the dream, his figure, too, of vast 
and scarce harmonious proportions, was made of diverse 
crumbling stuff. The child is father of the man, and this 
man never quite got rid of the boy. But his ability has no 
parallel in the American pulpit to agitate and kindle the 
mass and multitude. With a consciousness that was hardly 
vain-glorious, he said: “I do not go through the United 
States: the United States comes through my church,”— 
which church, if not one of conversion, was certainly full of 
delight. Anton Rubinstein told me he did not like his ser- 
mon, when he heard him, “ because he said to the people, A 
man must not be expected to do better than he can: which,” 
added the great pianist, “is false ; for man must do the im- 
possible. And I tell my pupils if they do not try and hope 
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to compose better than Beethoven, they must never come to 
my tuition.” But how many stops on the great organ of 
the human heart Beecher controlled as he pleased, drawing 
out the vor humana always whenever he played,— dramatic 
player as he was, having as an actor no rival but Gough. 

The muse of comedy in his performance embraced the 
muse of tragedy in his life. Two eminent citizens having 
heard him preach, one said to the other, “I have been 
much amused”; and the other answered, “ He should take 
out a theatrical license, for his desk is a stage.” As a 
divine, he exhibited attributes incongruous. Gold he was, 
but like California dust that needs cradling. Wheat he was, 
wanting a sieve. 

Great interests and institutions must not be sacrificed to 
private persons, any more than a marching host can give 
way to a private in the ranks. Sin must be confessed, to be 
condoned. Better a fault acknowledged than a cloud of 
doubt; and this man grievously drifted,— he was like a ship 
cast away in a fog. Mr. Beecher was hardy, determined, 
and tough. Once, however, his bravery, so distinguished 
and emphatic, gave out. As Paul called the elders of 
Miletus to bear witness of his behavior as incorrupt, happy 
is every man or minister whose offering on the altar, like 
a Hebrew sacrifice, is without spot. A shameful secret is 
the worm that may sink the ship. If the humblest soul 
alive can testify of any injury that I have done it, then 
my honor suffers a fatal taint. My vessel founders if the 
wrong be pronounced a deliberate guilt in the forum of 
conscience or the court of law. It is a calamity when a 
scandal is made of asin, and when a private sin is unsup- 
pressed. But it is immoral and foolish to hold the word 
that scores iniquity as worse than the thing. A hard, piti- 
ful case it is if seven or eight score thousands of dollars, 
spent on sharp lawyers, must come instead of a simple tale. 

I have never believed Mr. Beecher slew his conscience in 
its last retreats. He had some explanation, if not exculpa- 
tion. Perhaps he thought he should not get justice if he 
told the truth. Yet that is not the position into which they 
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can be put who are, as Jesus bids, “wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves.” In Nathaniel Hawthorne’s master- 
piece, it will be remembered that a final candor solves the 
perplexity, or unties betwixt man and woman the tangled 
Gordian knot. In our dear, afflicted brother’s case of real 
life, as Hagar was thrust alone into the. wilderness, so we 
had the deplorable issue of the weaker party driven as a 
slanderer from the church. God give us strength not to 
save ourselves at others’ expense! May he help us not to 
make them fall, that we may stand on our pedestal still! 
With whomsoever we have committed ourselves, may his 
grace make us strong-siding champions to uphold and vin- 
dicate their name, even to the world’s end! 

My personal relations with Mr. Beecher, whenever we 
conversed or corresponded, were friendly. He sent, for my 
judgment, a manuscript volume of prayers, the publication 
of which I did not urge. As a phrenologist, he passed on 
me some smiling sentence. The last time we met, I know 
not if he saw me on the street. I said to Dr. Bellows, “I 
have only kind feeling to him”; and Bellows answered, 
“IT have not, to a man who has done so much mischief 
to the religious cause he espoused.” One whom he was 
engaged with in literary labor affirmed he was not consid- 
erate, and another asserted that he declined a request to 
speak, on the groundless pretext of another appointment 
which he had not actually received. Gold, silver, iron, 
brass, miry clay,—all have, in the right place, their respec- 
tive values; but none of them, as mixed together, could 
hold their own against the stone cut out without hands and 
breaking them all to pieces like chaff on the summer thresh- 
ing-floor. It was a pinch when Beecher had to curse Storrs. 

Censure and praise are alike easy. Only discrimination 
is hard. The carcass will draw alike stooping eagles and 
buzzing flies. Yet fulsome encomium is the common style, 
although flattery can neither help the living nor “soothe 
the dull cold ear of death.” 

Leaning and warming to my theme, I can behold no 
immaculate pattern. It would demoralize the community 
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to present it as such. I see a spectacle of ardor, affection, 
devotion to great causes, and industry enormous in honor- 
able work. I descry a standard bearer in the battle of life, 
going to the front, pressing to the van, yet sometimes halt- 
ing or not carrying the colors straight,_-even as, on the 
mountains of Gilboa, the shield of the mighty was vilely 
cast away. Verily, did not this man have the stature and 
weakness in the joints, the defects in his own qualities, of 
the old Hebrew warrior? Was he not, in part, both our 
David and our Saul? How appropriately he disallowed 
mourning when he should depart! He had the faith and 
foresight that there could be nought, in God’s time and 
manner, to lament. 


“Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice: then must you speak 
Of one that loved not wisely, but too well.” 


Thus I hear him now say from beyond, as did the noble 
Othello on the brink of fate. 

Can there be a portrait without lines of light and shade? 
What historic character is quite clean and free from speck ? 
Shall your or my blemish be hid in a coffin or clad with 
a pall? If I be mentioned after the funeral, tell not only 
the things in favor, but where I fall short, that others go 
not that way! The biographer that belies or disguises his 
subject errs as grievously as would the doctor who should 
misreport the nature of the disease, or the coroner perjuring 
himself in an inquest. A physician in Boston, the most 
eminent of his time, flouted the prejudice against dissection 
by bequeathing his own body or skeleton to the knife, with 
which, as applied to live creatures, the surgeon still hunts 
after every cause of sickness or health. It implies no tort- 
ure to an angel, if the psychologist search after the springs 
and secrets of moral soundness or malady in a mortal man. 

Impotent to clear his conduct, with an unsettled case on 
the docket for the next age or the final bar, how could this 
cloud compelling Jupiter be so omnipotent to hold high his 
head and go on? Because he was absolved to himself! 
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Just in any absolute way or not, he was justified relatively 
to his own soul. He had made his peace with God. Like 
Dante, on his way to paradise, he passed through purgatory, 
and saw hell. With an unsure verdict from the jury, and 
the world’s opinion heavily against him, and his light, which 
had been a blazing sun, turned to that of a waning moon 
or lantern in the dark, he, like blind Milton, yet “ bated 
not a jot of heart or hope,’ —he trudged forward, if he 
could no longer race. In the diminution of his sway among 
his order, yet, in popular acceptance, he still stood at the 
head. As sometimes with the heavenly bodies, he was most 
beautiful in his eclipse. To some observing eyes, he was, 
while appearing to decline and be obscured, then most of 
all sublime. No situation for whatever in the tragedian’s 
art may be of glory and charm is imaginably finer than 
his ultimate one, had the door for some Shakespeare been 
opened into the interior of his breast. In the workings 
therein, such a discerner of spirits might note a soul caught 
in the toils of its own and others’ weaving, unable to dis- 
cover any exit into freedom, lost in a more than Cretan 
labyrinth, without a clew for his finger, yet with a con- 
scious integrity of purpose at the core. There was nought 
bad at the centre of this man’s being. In no relation had 
he a selfish aim, however, in this live web of society, the 
sense of responsibility with him, as with many, may have 
been misled or confused. But that he was aware of upright 
design, he never could have steadied himself so stoutly 
against terrible odds, retained so wide a human confidence, 
abhorred suicide, and found life yet sweet. 

I believe this man offered himself to the service of God 
in that of mankind. In the division his was a large terri- 
tory in the kingdom and region on this sea of time. It 
included upland and swamp, but with a grand and holy 
trend. Let us pity him in his mistakes ! 


‘There's rosemary, that’s for remembrance ; 
There is pansies, that’s for thoughts,” 


let us say or sing with Ophelia, for this lover of dear nature 
that furnished so often the well-fitting garment of his relig- 
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ious discourse. Such ecstasy as he had in the flowers in 
which his body lay buried before his grave was yet dug, 
no depraved nature can feel. Such fondness as he felt for 
music does not go along with malignity. There must have 
been simplicity in one that so enjoyed the company of the 
young, and generosity when he gave as largely as he re- 
ceived. There is pathos in the story. But, as a tale that 
is told, there are tears iv all life. 

Great speakers have usually large lungs. So, like the 
rest, had this great-hearted, good-natured colossus of the 
American desk and platform, who could take the feeling of 
a thousand listeners and return it in a single tone or breath. 
Pardon my presumption in my delineation for its kindly 
intent. Far off and low down, my life describes with his a 
parallel line. Mr. Beecher was my contemporary, born less 
than two months later in the same year. I remember what 
was, perhaps, in Boston, his earliest speech, and how ruddy, 
even as a red aurora, was his cheek. How full of a pleasant 
humor his smile! Into what a stainless air his orb seemed 
to ascend and shine, and wax more and more to the perfect 
day! If his sky was at times overcast and the morning 
splendor hid, it is a change which, as the world and we are 
made, both nature and human nature must endure. But 
every cloud is a fugitive, all occultation is transient, and 
the stars reappear. I would fain lay the leaf my pen traces, 
and aught that is true in the sketch my imagination pencils, 
amid the blossoms on his grave, to wither in contrast with 
what cannot fade. 

If, like all other lives, his was incomplete, yet is there not 
beauty in a broken column? He did not finish his Life of 
Christ, and had scarce begun his autobiography. We have 
all just got into the lighted hall of existence; and, like in- 
fants, we commence looking around. Having listened to his 
father’s exposition of the divine essence, he said with mixed 
fun and wonder to his brother: “Only think! Father has 
found out all about God.” Another half-satirical speech, in 
recollection of his boyhood, was about a lily painted on the 
pulpit in which the paternal Boanerges held forth,— “ When 
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my father was deep in decrees, I was deep in that lily.” It 
is a problem of heredity that the most argumentative of 
divines in this land should have begot the one least logical. 
Let us trust each of them learned the effectual method to be 
saved. 

I should grieve the sensibility, I do not lack, by silence 
at the decease of such a man, a character not perfect or 
well-poised, but 2 multiple thousand-fold in himself. How 
precious and big, versatile in talent, and carrying through 
calm and storm so lightly his weight! He was better than 
many who have met with less exception, and in every pro- 
fession won more esteem. He was gentle. Being softly 
entreated, he could yield, unlike some respectable persons 
foolishly wise in their own conceit and withal so stubborn 
and malign! He, too, like his Master, would not destroy, 
but fulfil. In a common hope, we bid him hail and fare- 
well. Very pleasant hast thou been to me, my brother. 
Thy love was wonderful ; and, where that is so much as was 
thine, the Lord in mercy still opens the door. Mr. Beecher 
is worthier our desire to meet him in heaven than is many a 
mean and choleric gentleman, knight, or cavalier, without fear 
and without reproach, that proudly walks our streets. With 
evident reference to the charges against him, and perhaps 
some consciousness of the intrinsic evil of which we are all 
sensible, he said, “ There is something in me beside: the 
whole of me will not burn.” 

King David says, “I have seen an end of all perfection, 
but thy commandment is exceeding broad.” The qualifica- 
tions or exceptions made and taken in our estimate of char- 
acter, though of a popular idol, argue no lack of sympathy, 
and may be prompted by pure love. It is to the queen, his 
mother, that Prince Hamlet says : — 


“T must be cruel, only to be kind.” 


Excess of tenderness to an individual may be unkindness 
and injury to a community, which some affectionate natures 
are tempted to sacrifice, in order to make “one entire and 
perfect chrysolite” of a personal repute. But we must 
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never yield the supremacy of virtue and the public good. 
It was merciful, though with a brutal sound, when our 
Major Dix cried out, “Shoot the man that hauls down that 
flag!” To save no one must the moral banner be laid on 
the ground. 

Mr. Beecher’s place as a writer falls below his oratorical 
rank. The man’s presence was so mighty, and his passion 
even overwhelming, that, being gone, he is like Talbot in 
Shakespeare’s play without his troops, and leaves but a 
remnant of himself on the printed page behind. What but 
genius suffers no privation in the cold types? Predominant 
talent, transcendent faculty for an occasion, and apt fancy 
to illustrate a point are published at a loss. Nothing save 
power of original thought or a divine vision, with command 
of beautiful expression, can constitute literature,— books 
that will endure. There are infinite wit and resource, but 
lack of whole and vital organism, in all the volumes Beecher 
has put forth. Every essay or sermon of his is a fragment, 
with the glitter in it as of crushed crystal or broken spar. 
He spoke or wrote to serve a purpose, well and bravely, 
but not for all time. 

C. A. BARTOL. 


THE IRISH QUESTION. 
BY AN ENGLISH LIBERAL. 


You have invited me, Mr. Editor, to contribute to your 
pages “a short study of the Irish Question as seen with the 
eyes of an English Liberal.” The main difficulty I shall 
find in complying will arise from that eloquent editorial 
injunction conveyed in the one word “short.” But I will 
try. 

I suppose English parties present as puzzling a phenome- 
non to Americans as American parties certainly do to Eng- 
lishmen. They are just now rather bewildering to us as 
well. In the good old times,— say 1880 to 1885,—so far as 
Great Britain at least was concerned, the line of division 
was straight and clear. It was Conservative versus Liberal 
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without more ado. But now the line is jagged and blurred ; 
and we find ourselves discussing, not without heat, whether 
the most powerful supporter of the Conservative Govern- 
ment, Lord Hartington, ought to sit on the government or 
on the opposition side of the House, and whether a Tory 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may properly pose as a great 
Liberal statesman. 

The proposal to endow Ireland with a legislature of her 
own for her own affairs, the proposal known in political 
discussion as “ Home Rule,” found favor with but few Eng- 
lish politicians up to 1885. It was not commonly looked 
upon as a respectable proposal. There are some political 
heresies which an English politician may hold and not lose 
caste: there are others which he cannot hold — or at least 
profess — without losing caste. Up to 1885, and even dur- 
ing the general election of 1885, the Home Rule doctrine 
undoubtedly belonged to the latter class of speculations. 
Very few Englishmen held it; still fewer openly professed 
it. Those who did were commonly esteemed impracticable 
fanatics. 

Those of us, therefore, who had for many years been of 
these impracticable fanatics may, I think, be forgiven if we 
exhibit a little amused complacency at the very sudden turn 
of Liberal opinion. I, for one, am as far as possible from 
suggesting that that turn of opinion is not perfectly genuine. 
It is unquestionably both sincere and enthusiastic. It is 
perhaps the most striking tribute on record to the influence 
of the character and genius of an individual statesman. But 
none the less it reveals a curious lack of prescience and a 
strange failure to grasp intellectual principle on the part 
of the ordinary party men; for, in every aspect but one, the 
argument for or against Home Rule to-day is the same as it 
was a couple of years ago. 

That one aspect is, however, of very great importance. 
It is no longer possible, since the elections of 1885 and 1886, 
constitutionally to doubt what is the wish of the mass of the 
Irish people. I say constitutionally; for our constitution 
can recognize no going behind the vote given at the polls 
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nor any theorizing to the effect that the electoral returns 
misrepresent the popular will. Five-sixths of the electoral 
districts of Ireland have, on two consecutive appeals, re- 
turned Home Rulers to the House of Commons; and, in the 
greater number of cases, these representatives have been 
returned by majorities quite unparalleled in English or 
Scotch constituencies. One of the most effective political 
placards I have ever seen is a simple map of Ireland, in 
which all the districts which have returned Nationalists are 
colored green, all those which have returned Unionists, 
orange. What you see is a mass of green north, south, 
east, and west, broken only by a narrow fringe of orange 
around Lough Neagh in the north-east corner of the island. 
It was this overwhelming demonstration of the popular 
will that brought Mr. Gladstone round to the Home Rule 
policy. It was Mr. Gladstone himself that brought round 
the mass of the Liberal party. It was inevitable that to 
hostile critics Mr. Gladstone’s move should seem a mere 
shift to catch the popular breeze. But it was in reality due 
to his inexpugnable loyalty to the principles of representa- 
tive government. Hitherto there had been no demonstration 
that Ireland wished to make her own laws. She had now 
proved that she did. The Liberalism of Mr. Gladstone was 
of a fibre that constrained him to ally himself with this dem- 
onstrated desire. 

He at once carried with him the bulk of Liberal opinion. 
Broadly speaking, as he has himself declared, “ the masses ” 
are with him, “the classes” against him. The untainted 
sympathies of the great industrial community within the 
Liberal party are “ Gladstonian ” through and through. Lib- 
erals of the type whose sympathies are closely identified 
with the interests of property are very largely “ Harting- 
tonian” or “Chamberlainite.” But even within classes a 
man is often at variance on this burning topic against his 
father, and the daughter against her mother, and the daugh- 
ter-in-law (who follows her husband’s politics) against her 
mother-in-law; and many and many an English house is 
divided against itself. Stranger still, the line of cleavage 
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within the Liberal ranks is not, as so often before, drawn 
between Radical and Whig. Joseph Chamberlain, the Rad- 
ical, stands cheek by jowl with the great Whig of the House 
-of Devonshire against their former chief; while that good 
Whig, “ the Red earl,” Lord Spencer, stumps the country in 
comradeship with hot Radical John Morley to promote the 
cause of Irish self-government. Nor is the confusion les- 
sened when we turn to the newspaper press. The Daily 
News alone of the great London dailies backs Home Rule ; 
while in the country the cause, though ably advocated by 
the chief Liverpool and Manchester organs, is vehemently 
opposed by the Scotsman and the chief newspaper of Bir- 
mingham. The Spectator, the most highly cultivated organ 
of opinion in England, is, under Mr. Richard Hutton’s lead, 
vehemently against Home Rule; while Mr. Stead, with his 
powerful, fearless, incalculable Pall Mall Gazette, is even 
more vehemently in its favor. 

This sketch of the chaos of opinion will show you that a 
study of the Irish problem “as seen with the eyes of an 
English Liberal” will assume very diverse tints according 
to the particular English Liberal whose eyes may be in ques- 
tion. Any remarks which the individual Liberal who now 
addresses you may make cannot therefore be taken as re- 
flecting universal Liberal opinion; but I believe that they 
may be taken as substantially representing the views and 
principles of that section of the Liberal party with which 
the future lies, and that no power on earth can prevent 
their ultimate — nay, their speedy—embodiment in the 
constitution of this kingdom. 

Our prime article of faith, then, is that the Irish are a 
Nation. Their insular position, their religious sentiment, 
their Celtic blood, their vivid temperament, their common 
traditions, their common aspirations, their common wrongs, 
stamp them as a unit in the great comity of nations. It is 
true that there live among them some who do not share 
their religious sentiment, who do not sympathize in their 
aspirations, who have not shared their wrongs. But we be- 
lieve that while, under a Home Government, this element 
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would be very largely absorbed into the organic life of the 
whole, such part of it as might permanently resist such ab- 
sorption can only be justly regarded as an alien element on 
Trish soil, and, should they choose to continue to dwell upon 
it, must do so at the risk (a very small one, we think) of suf- 
fering such inconvenience as may be incident to the position 
of an unsympathetic foreign element in the midst of an 
otherwise homogeneous people. 

Our second article of faith is that, this people having 
twice over expressed its deliberate desire for self-govern- 
ment, every Liberal and every constitutional principle binds 
England to accede to the request, it being monstrous and 
absurd to treat the demand as though made by Surrey or by 
Warwickshire or by Yorkshire; that is, by some mere local 
group within a larger national unit. 

It is urged, however, that, under any government by the 
mass of the Irish people, the Protestant and the landlord 
will inevitably suffer injustice. I have already indicated 
that the risk will not, in our opinion, be great. I would 
add that, if by injustice is meant the forfeiture of any privi- 
lege which cannot be shown to be for the public weal, such 
injustice they will undoubtedly suffer. The Protestant will 
no longer be able to count on a Protestant magistracy to 
protect him in riot or excess against his Catholic neighbor, 
or even to lean to his side, however just, before or inde- 
pendently of judicial investigation. The landlord will no 
longer be able to count on the aid of the executive in exact- 
ing rents which the land will not yield, in addition to fair 
remuneration to the cultivator. There may even be cases 
of real injustice ; for the privileged classes must, as in other 
free populations, secure to themselves consideration and 
regard by their own sympathetic attitude towards the popu- 
lar aspirations and by making themselves counsellors and 
leaders in all things that tend to the welfare of the people. 
Injustice there may be here and there, unquestionably. No 
government on earth is wholly just. But we are not for 
that reason to perpetuate a vast and manifest injustice in- 
wrought in the very constitution of the State,— an injustice 
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counting its victims not in units or in dozens, but by the 
hundred thousand the whole land through. 

It is a happy circumstance that an argument has been put 
forward against Home Rule which is accepted by either 
side in the controversy as the very best and strongest that 
can be said. The opponents of such a measure have hailed 
with a universal chorus of praise Prof. Dicey’s most able 
little volume, England’s Case against Home Rule. It is, 
indeed, a model of controversy,— courteous, fair, informed, 
sincere. If, then, a careful perusal and a conscientious con- 
sideration of this work leave us still convinced Home Rulers, 
we can, I think, have little to fear from other antagonists. 
Such is, I confess, my own case. The study of Mr. Dicey’s 
argument has deepened my conviction that in Home Rule 
alone lies political salvation for England or for Ireland. 

The whole stress of the book lies in the argument that 
great difficulties and dangers are involved in each and every 
particular scheme of Home Rule which has been pro- 
pounded; and the conclusion drawn is that we had much 
better leave things as they are, only substituting wise and 
just government for anything in our hitherto method of 
treating the Irish which may have been of a contrary char- 
acter. It may be freely conceded that difficulties and dan- 
gers are likely to manifest themselves in whatever precise 
plan of Home Rule may be at first adopted, and that modi- 
fications will suggest themselves in actual experience. But 
it would be hard to show that the difficulties would be as 
great or the dangers as grave as those inherent in the pres- 
ent relation of Great Britain and Ireland. The advice to 
govern “wisely and justly” is doubtless excellent. The 
only objection is that it cannot possibly be done, and that 
for many reasons. In the first place, we have not time for 
such a government of Ireland. Irish requirements and 
Irish institutions are throughout other than those of Eng- 
land. Ireland needs special legislation in almost every 
sphere of her national life. But the political business of 
England, Scotland, and Wales is enormously in arrear. 
Wise and just government of Ireland would call for the 
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whole time of the House of Commons for many sessions of 
Parliament. But British reformers are more and more 
impatient for the devotion of the time of the legislature 
to British affairs. Parliament becomes every year more in- 
capable of governing Ireland with due consideration, from 
sheer lack of the necessary hours. 

Secondly, we cannot count on any continuous inclination 
on the part of Parliament to govern Ireland wisely and 
justly. One Parliament may be returned with the “ man- 
date,” as the new phrase is, to do Ireland justice. The 
next may be elected on some question of internal politics 
or some problem in foreign affairs. It may be wholly indif- 
ferent to Irish demands. No statesman, no party,—no, not 
though it comprised nine-tenths of the English electorate, 
—can seeure even the desire to govern Ireland wisely and 
justly five years ahead. 

And then, thirdly, we have not the understanding to gov- 
ern Ireland wisely and justly. You can only govern a 
people with wisdom and justice if you have sympathetic 
understanding of their genius, their character, and their 
aspirations. But this is precisely where the English utterly 
and hopelessly fail in regard to the Irish. We cannot un- 
derstand their sentiment about the land or their sentiment 
towards their Church. Our whole agrarian and ecclesiasti- 
cal instincts are other than theirs. What seem to us first 
truths are to them anomalous absurdities. What are to them 
axioms seem to us monstrous assumptions. We cannot, 
as a nation,—we cannot, through any Parliament which 
can send to Westminster,—read history with Irish eyes, 
or enter into the modes of regarding social problems which 
are native to the Irish mind. It follows that neither wis- 
dom nor justice can characterize our habitual legislation for 
Ireland or our habitual administration of her affairs. 

Mr. Gladstone and his followers have now honestly tried 
for at least eighteen years to govern Ireland with wisdom 
and justice. They have egregiously failed. Their measures 
have miscarried. Disorder has increased. Our executive is 
impotent. The hatred of our rule, the determination to be 
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rid of it, is more general than ever. We have failed in the 
past; and, failing in the present, what reason have we to 
suppose that we shall succeed in the future ? 

Time fights for us Home Rulers. Every day demon- 
strates more surely that the policy of the Liberal Unionists 
is without a future. Liberals cannot forever support a Tory 
government, and give the lie to every political profession 
they have ever made. They cannot forever stand in the 
way of all the home reforms for which they themselves 
have most sedulously labored. Already, as I write, Sir 
George Trevelyan holds out the hand of reconciliation, and 
Mr. Chamberlain confers at the Round Table with Morley 
and with Harcourt. The Gladstonian Liberals are full of 
hope, and display an undaunted enthusiasm. The only 
question is whether years or only months must elapse ere 
they are empowered to carry out their policy of reconcili- 
ation, and to close in love the age-long feud of the sister 
nations. 

“But the Irish people,” says the Unionist, “are incapable 
of self-government.” Let us draw a lesson from very recent 
history. In 1876, Mr. Forster visited Bulgaria. He came 
home, and told Mr. Gladstone in the most emphatic manner 
that the Bulgarians were unfit for self-government. The 
experiment was tried in spite of him. In 1883, Mr. Forster 
visited Bulgaria again. What did he say when he once 
more returned? He said, “ The contrast between the Prov- 
ince of Bulgaria, as I saw it in 1876, and the Principality of 
Bulgaria as I saw it this month [October, 1883] was most 
striking. In less than seven years, a nation of slaves has be- 
come a nation of free men. I saw hundreds (I may say 
thousands) of Bulgarians as I went about the coufitry, and 
was as much delighted as surprised at the sturdy indepen- 
dence and intelligent attitude of the peasant people. The 
Bulgarians are well able to govern themselves. That is the 
chief fact that is impressed on my mind as the result of my 
visit. The policy of giving them self-government has been 
signally successful,”— a judgment which the years which 
have elapsed since Mr. Forster thus recanted have most not- 
ably confirmed. 
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As with Bulgaria, so with Ireland. Trust her and en- 
franchise her, and you will replace an enforced and hated 
union by a union based on justice and riveted with love. 


RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG. 


LiverPoot, March 4, 1887. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE “CHRISTIAN EXAMINER.” 


It is generally understood that the Unitarian Review was 
established, in part, to make good the loss which was felt when 
the Christian Hxraminer, which for more than forty years had 
been honorably identified with the history of Unitarianism in 
this country as an intellectual movement, ceased to exist at the 
close of the year 1869. Erroneous statements have been nade 
as to the cause of its discontinuance, some of them casting un- 
deserved discredit upon the Unitarian body. A recent article in 
the Forum, alluding to this matter, has given it a certain public- 
ity; and we have been desired to make public, by way of expla- 
nation, the accompanying letter, written in answer to a note of 
inquiry upon the subject. It will show sufficiently that the Hx- 
amine: did not perish of desertion by its Unitarian constituency, 
excepting as it may possibly be inferred that its proper work had 
been done, and that a different form and style of journal were re- 
quired for the somewhat different work demanded under a change 
of circumstances. The facts themselves may, besides, possibly 
be of interest, as illustrating some of the conditions of religious 
journalism in our time. 


It is not quite trae — what you naturally infer from the foot-note in 
the Forum—that the Christian Examiner was “snuffed out by an ar- 
ticle.” It was, in fact, fairly meeting its expenses for more than two 
years after the supposed fatal article was published ; and its proprietors 
were both willing and able still to continue it, when it was honorably 
purchased at a fair valuation by the publishers of Old and New, which 
(in its “ Examiner” department) became its legitimate successor. There 
is, however, a certain amount of truth in the statements that have 
been made as to the cause of the Ezaminer’s demise, which it may be 
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worth while to put on record; and I happen to be the only person now 
living who is entitled from his own knowledge to relate the facts. 

The main point is that the Ezaminer — which was, as I said, fairly 
self-supporting as a private enterprise— was burdened with an encum- 
brance, or mortgage, of $4,000, or thereabout, which there was never any 
surplus, revenue to discharge. This made its proprietors naturally glad, 
when the chance offered, to transfer their responsibility in it to a fresh or 
more hopeful enterprise. And it is right to say here that, while the 
transfer did not convey to Old and New anything that was of commer- 
cial value, while Old and New might easily and without blame have 
pushed the Ezaminer from the track and made its demise inevitable. 
Mr. Hale, who was the heart and soul of that enterprise, very generously 
and honorably declined to give his narae and his indispensable aid to 
the new magazine except on condition that it should offer acceptable 
terms to the proprietors of the older journal. This is, in the business 
aspect of it, the exact reason why the Christian Ezaminer ceased to 
exist at the end of the year 1869. 

To go back now to the circumstances which made the transfer desir- 
able on our part. The pecuniary burden, or encumbrance, I have spoken 
of was assumed in 1857, when Rev. T. B Fox became the sole proprietor 
of the Examiner, and undertook its publication, unaided, as an indepen- 
dent literary journal, under the joint editorship of Dr. Hedge and Mr. 
Hale. From that time on, I was connected with it as long as it con- 
tinued to exist, having from the first the charge of the literary-and- 
critical-review department. Whatever hopes Mr. Fox may have had of 
its success as a business enterprise were dashed by the commercial crisis 
of 1857, which put a stop to any chance of enlarging much its subscrip- 
tion-list. Mr. Fox’s unfailing sagacity, liberality, and good-humor kept 
it, however, from serious loss, except that of his editorial staff, who (in 
regard to the altered circumstances) withdrew before or about the time 
when fresh anxieties came with the Civil War. To this day, I cannot 
see how the Ezaminer possibly survived the ensuing inflation of prices 
and extravagant increase of costs. 

For a time, Mr. Fox was his own editor as well as publisher, and 
naturally looked to me for occasional aid and counsel. In particular, he 
was desirous that the Ezaminer should take a course of its own in the 
discussion of questions growing out of the war, and intrusted me with 
the preparation of a series of articles, which were published in 1862-63 
under the titles “ Africans in America and their New Guardians,” “Our 
War Policy, and how it deals with Slavery,” “ The Peace Policy: How it 
is urged, and What it means,” and others. Becoming strongly inter- 
ested in this line of discussion, I proposed to Mr. Fox to share the 
responsible control with him, and accordingly became joint proprietor. 
This arrangement continued for a time very pleasantly, till his share 
was assumed, to my great anticipated satisfaction, by my friend, Rev. 
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W. R. Alger. The advantages of this arrangement were nullified, how- 
ever, by his departure for a long journey, and by the need of arranging 
for the business management through the publishing house of Walker, 
Fuller & Co. This arrangement lasted but a year, when they found it nec- 
essary to give it up, to our no small inconvenience. It was under these 
circumstances (if I remember rightly) that the American Unitarian 
Association seriously considered the question of assuming tke publica- 
tion, which, however, it did not then feel justified in doing. I consid- 
ered myself very fortunate, therefore, when Dr. Bellows consented to 
join forces with us, on condition that the office of publication should be 
transferred to New York, he and the publisher, the late Mr. James 
Miller, becoming sharers with us on equal terms. 

Up to this time, the Ezaminer had been conducted as an it dependent 
journal, its articles as well as its editorship being strictly anonymous, 
and its proprietors holding themselves individually responsible for every- 
thing that appeared in it. The transfer to New York, closely following 
the formation of the National Conference, changed all that. Dr. Bellows 
had the most generous and sanguine confidence in the breadth of field 
and grandeur of work that lay before the Unitarian body. In this 
ardent confidence, he decided three points vital to the existence and 
success of the journal: 1. That it should be frankly a denominational 
organ; 2. That the most radical as well as most conservative opinions 
held within the Unitarian body should have equal hearing and welcome; 
3. That the question of responsibility should be determined by the sign- 
ing of every article with the writer’s name. 

It is needless to say that this generous scheme proved in great part 
a disappointment. On the one hand, our more radical friends distrusted 
the denominational action, and started a journal of their own (the Rad- 
ical), which drew away from the Ezaminer some of its most brilliant and 
able writers, such as John Weiss, D. A. Wasson, F. E. Abbot, and OU. B. 
Frothingham. On the other hand, anxious to win back their confidence, 
and so prevent a division of forces, Dr. Bellows freely accepted and pub- 
lished articles of a character to disturb and offend some of his more 
conservative constituency. So far from the writers’ names being a safe- 
guard, it would happen that their supposed characteristics, opinions, or 
antecedents made the medium through which their writings were read 
and judged. Hence, a double disappointment. . 

This condition of things had been going on nearly a year, when, in 
November, 1866, being then in Buffalo, I received from Dr. Bellows a 
letter, enclosing a strong remonstrance sent him by a friend against 
a certain paper that had been thus admitted. I answered him at some 
length, urging again the embarrassments of the position we held, and 
stating, as plausibly as I could, the advantage there might be in having 
the Examiner avowedly controlled in a more conservative interest, con- 
ducted (as it no doubt would be) as a scholarly and useful journal 
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of the elder Unitarianism, provided those who desired this should be 
as willing as they were able to relieve us of our pecuniary charge, and 
to assume the responsibility of sustaining it; adding that I would gladly 
give, in good faith, any temporary aid in making such change of plan 
a success. In reply, he appointed a meeting with Mr. Alger and myself 
in Boston the next month, at which he reaffirmed his position with 
emphasis, adding that it must be adhered to, even if it cost the loss of 
five hundred subscribers; that is, the very existence of the journal. 
To this, I replied, “ That’ is all right; but, if you decide so, you must 
write a manifesto, stating it plainly, to be published with the next num- 
ber.” This he promised to do; and his manifesto will be found bound 
up with the number for January, 1867. 

A week or two later, I, as managing editor, received the article to 
which, I suppose, the writer in the Forum refers. Its title was “Chris- 
tianity and Pseudo-Christianity” ; and its line of argument, as nearly as 
I recall, was the same in substance with that since held by Dr, Marti- 
neau,— that the Messianic idea, as held by Jesus himself, with his earlier 
disciples, can no longer make a part of our understanding or reception 
of Christian truth. I sent the paper at once to Dr. Bellows, saying that 
here was a test-case for his decision, and I wished to know exactly his 
judgment in the matter. He answered very fully in a note of twelve 
pages, now in the hands of his son and biographer, Rev. R. N. Bellows, 
deciding that the ability, scholarship, and serious tone of the paper 
entitled it to admission, and so, “let it go in.” It will be found, if I 
remember correctly, in the number for March, 1867. Some rather sharp 
remonstrance was heard in consequence ; but the really serious losses in 
the subscription-list had taken place before, when a considerable num- 
ber, who had been led for personal reasons to subscribe when the publi- 
cation was transferred to New York, withdrew their names at the end 
of the first year. On a final count, it was found that the entire shrink- 
age on the list amounted to about one-fifth ; and the settlement with Old 
and N-w was made upon that basis. 

Tam not at all prepared to say whether the decease of the Christian 
Examiner was unavoidable under the circumstances, or whether, upon 
the whole, it was a misfortune. At all events, I do not see how it could 
have been continued, with anything like its earlier or its more recent 
character, as a denominational journal. So far as this was possible, or 
perhaps desirable, its place was at once taken by the Unitarian Review, 
which was established by Mr. Lowe, in his pure and generous ardor for 
the true work of the Unitarian body as he conceived it, and which, 
under the fairer conditions of to-day, seems able to keep all the intel- 
lectual independence of its predecessor, with a good deal more than its 
effective working force. 

J. H. A. 
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It will be observed that the antecedents of this Review, so far 
as they can be inferred from the course of its immediate prede- 
cessor, commit it to the most broad and liberal interpretation 
possible of what is meant by the Unitarian faith and fellowship. 
The Christian Examiner, in its time, faithfully refiected every 
phase of differing opinion within the body, as well as of contro- 
versy with those outside. The full Jndex, admirably prepared by 
Mr. William Cushing, shows the names of Norton and Ripley, of 
Gannett and Parker, of both the Frothinghams, both the Abbots, 
and all the Peabodys, registered as contributors on its impartial 
page. As much pride has probably been felt in the wide hospi- 
tality of that veteran journal as in either its energetic or its 
philosophic ability. It kept its modest flag of truth flying 
steadily through the two great storms of our chief theological 
and our chief political controversy, having always its own clear 
word to deliver on every matter of debate. And its successor, 
under another name, but the same flag, will be truest to that gen- 
erous tradition by distinctly refusing to recognize, as fit matter 
of division and strife, any differences of opinion or method that 
as yet exist among us. The lesson of that older record has been 
learned quite too well for that. As one of our wisest teachers 


has said, “A movement is strong by what it includes, an organ- 
ism by what it excludes.” It is the function of this Review to 
deal with Unitarianism as a movement. 


THE LABOR QUESTION. 


It is a hazardous thing for one whose views of life are those 
of a moralist or an idealist to judge the points in controversy 
between the interests of capital and labor. He is apt to be at 
fault in his knowledge of the facts, and so is like a civilian who 
criticises the points of a military campaign. Or, still worse, his 
secret sympathies come into suspicion: one party reviles him asa 
Utopian sentimentalist, or else the other is jealous at his collu- 
sions in argument or identity in interest with its imaginary foes 
and oppressors. But, meanwhile, one who takes either a religious 
view of human events, having faith in a righteous Providence, 
or a scientific view, regarding all as the outcome of processes in 
social evolution, can well afford to incur that risk,—so far, at 
least, as to assent to what is said, with vigor and intelligence, 
by one of our contributors this month; namely, that our present 
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labor troubles, however inconvenient or threatening or positively 
disastrous, are yet a necessary stage in the advance of society 
toward a condition which will be more to the common advantage 
than that existing now. So much, at least, appears to be implied 
in our having any faith at all in human destinies. 

It occurs to us, however, to say that it is at all events not a 
hopeful view to take,— though a favorite one with many social 
reformers,— that the struggle of life grows inevitably harder 
under the existing dispensation, and its conditions more unequal 
and unjust. On the other hand, we have found great encourage- 
went in Mr. Carroll Wright’s elaborate “Report on the Factory 
System of the United States,” in which it is carefully shown, in a 
most interesting array of facts and figures, that our modern sys- 
tem of industry, with all its hardships and inequalities, has in 
truth taken the place of one which (on a far narrower scale, 
indeed) was still more painful, difficult, and ill-paid to the ordi- 
nary craftsman. Of course, a single line of comparison like this 
does not cover the whole ground, with the infinite diversity of 
circumstances the social problem has to deal with. But it gives, 
to say the least, some standing-ground of mental rest and relief. 
It shows, as far as it goes, that the drift is in the right direction. 
It prevents one seeing the whole thing, us Carlyle did and Rus- 
kin does, as a “ weltering chaos,” without a ray of hope, invit- 
ing only to vituperation and despair and the far-off chances of 
revolution. 

One view of the matter, very necessary to be kept in mind, 
is this. Our modern system of industry, together with the sani- 
tary science and skill developed under it, has made possible, in a 
given space, the existence of an enormously increased number of 
human beings, to be fed, housed, clad, and taught at a standard 
of comfort and cost not possible to be thought of a century or 
two ago. There is nothing in the laws of population, or in the 
conditions of existence as we know them now, to show why the 
population of England, for example, should not, starting with 
what it was at the Reformation, have grown to what it is now, 
a century or two ago. The simple fact is that so many people 
could not then have been kept alive, and so a majority of them 
died in infancy. Since manufactures have multiplied the goods 
men wear or use, and free trade has cheapened the food they 
eat, and sanitary science has checked the great mortalities that 
destroyed them, the population has suddenly — that is, in the last 
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fifty years — very nearly doubled.* But it is not even from this 
prodigious native expansion that the real difficulty has come: 
nothing has occurred to prove that a country cannot control or 
sustain its own natural increase. The “bitter cry of outcast 
London” has arisen from this,—that not only more goes from 
the poor man’s wages for gin and beer than goes for food, not 
only the poverty of all the provinces gravitates thither in one 
great stream of misery, but London is the refuge of a hungry 
and haggard horde that incessantly seek the shelter of its wealth, 
from all the wretchedest regions and classes of the earth,— par- 
ticularly, Irish, Germans, Bohemians, and Polish Jews. In this 
country it is the same. We should deal easily enough, there 
is little doubt, with the conditions of the labor problem here 
under any circumstances that could possibly have been imagined 
forty years ago; but it is complicated with two quite impracti- 
cable things,— the annual half-million of destitute immigration, 
and the annual nine hundred millions computed to be spent upon 
intoxicating drinks. 

It is, then, not only a duty, bat an easy duty, to regard the 
labor question, when once we touch its real elements, as a quite 
solvable one. We greatly distrust many of the alarmist statis- 
tics, which make that question appear more difficult than it really 
is. For example, our contributor apparently assumes that one- 
tenth of the laboring population of this country are permanently 
out of work. It may be so, sometimes; but Mr. Carnegie, a 
large manufactarer, with ample means of knowing, has estimated 
(in the Worth American Review) that, on a given day of excep- 
tional disturbance from numerous strikes, not more than one in 
a handred laborers were actually idle: the great machine of 
industry, so far as the other ninety-nine were concerned, went on 
as if nothing had happened. His figures, it is likely, take in a 
good many women and children among the workers, and perhaps 
count only men among the idlers. Still, they are a fair set-off 
against the desperate statistics we often get. 

Again, language is sometimes used implying that the wages 
paid give a bare living, at best, to those actually employed. Too 
true, no doubt, too often. But it is reckoned, on the other hand, 
that out of the five thousand millions of dollars (rather more 
than less) annually paid out in wages, full one-fifth is the cost of 


*In the corresponding years of the last century, the estimated increase was 
thirty-six per cent., or just over one-third. 
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intemperance and other forms of waste or vice; and, secondly, 
while the laboring class are stated to have lost directly in wages 
over two million dollars in the great South-western strike of a 
year ago, and more than three millions by that the past winter in 
New York, great sums have been paid out since, with a gener- 
osity and hopefalness positively pathetic, by the labor organiza- 
tions, to back up local strikes that were plainly hopeless from the 
start. Further, the deposits in savings banks, largely represent- 
ing the economies of the laboring class, have, it is stated, greatly 
increased instead of diminishing during this year of strikes. In 
Massachusetts alone, we are told, that reserve has counted up, in 
a term of some forty years, to thirteen hundred -million dollars. 
Surely, here is a wide margin to draw upon, when a soberer 
wisdom shall use it for the permanent betterment of those who 
have earned it. One cannot avoid the reflection that, if even one- 
half of the millions spent or sacrificed by the Knights of Labor, 
with no present effect except to block the wheels of industry and 
diminish the nation’s stock of wealth, had been put (we will say) 
into some co-operative enterprise, managed with half the execu- 
tive skill and force shown by that organization, its exhibit, so far 
as regards the future of the laboring man, would be enormously 
better than it is.* 

In saying this, we imply all those admirable qualities — pa- 
tience, hopefulness, capacity of discipline, unstinted generosity, 
aud loyalty to their order— which have fairly taken the com- 
munity by surprise, as exhibited by the labor organizations in 
their self-invited conflict. One is tempted to say that, to an 
" ®The “ Printers’ Protective Fraternity ’’ makes the following charges against the 
policy of the “ Union,” for which it seeks, in the workman's interest, to found a sub- 
stitute : “ It compels the employment of its adherents without regard to mechanical 
merit or individual honesty ; it establishes arbitrary rules for the government alike 
of the employer and employed, without permitting the former to be heard in his 
own behalf, from which rules it admits no appeal either to reason or justice ; it com- 
pels its members to abandon their work and to enter upon a state of idleness at the 
command of two or three self-constituted ‘ bosses,’ regardless of the suffering such 
idleness may inflict upon the family of the worker; it inaugurates a ‘strike’ or 
orders a ‘boycott’ upon the complaint of a disgruntled member who imagines he 
has a grievance, but who really is only afflicted with indigestion or is the victim 
of bad personal habits ; it stops the wheels of industry, inflicting loss upon the in- 
vestur, and rendering the payment of liberal wages less easy ; it curtails individual 
liberty by undertaking to decide who shall work and who shall not ; it creates suspi- 
clon and ill-feeling between the employer and the employed, because the secret arts 
and devices of the one must in self-defence be met and counteracted by the other ; 
and when its demands, right or wrong, are ‘not submitted to, the tendency in these 
days is to substitute the bludgeon for the hand of friendship, the barricade and the 


torch of the incendiary for the court of justice, and the reign of terror for that of 
peace and order,” 
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industrial army with so splendid a morale, nothing is impossible: 
suppose, for example, it were the extirpation of drunkenness in 
their own order. One might even persuade himself that such 
moral victories are the only ones really needed, and that the rest 
may be trusted to take care of itself under existing economic 
laws. This is not, indeed, oar own opinion; for it seems clear 
that a change is both needed and is going on, which will slowly 
come to affect our statute laws, and ultimately change in some 
ways, very radically perhaps, the conditions of corporate rights 
(especially in land), property, taxation, and inheritance. But 
men come to these things very slowly. What we want to know 
now, if we can, is the aims, the theories, the dreams, of those 
whose passionate faith will make the motive force in whatever 
changes may hereafter come about. 

We cannot always trust the wisdom or knowledge of would-be 
social reformers; and even what seems the plainest dictate of 
ideal justice may have practical effects as unlooked-for and disas- 
trous as those the proclamation of the “rights of man” led to in 
the French Revolution. For example, there is probably no one 
thing that would be more promptly assented to by most persons 
of right feeling than the seemingly very simple proposition that 
for the same labor men and women should be paid alike. But 
who knows what that simplest dictate of abstract justice might 
mean in fact, in a society where the tradition is still strong (how- 
ever belied by a multitude of single cases) that the man must be 
the wage-earner and maintainer of his family, and that his wages 
must be gauged in view of that requirement? Referring to Mr. 
Hyndman’s eight “demands” in the name of the English social- 
ists, the London Spectator comments as follows : — 


“ A law,” it says, in an able paper on this subject, “compelling every 
one to pay women as much as men for the same work would instantly 
throw the working-womea of London out of employ, and would, we have 
no manner of doubt, produce a genuine and most horrible insurrection. 
The women are employed because they are cheaper, and for no other 
reason. They cannot work like the men, even when the work is sewing 
cloth; and they would speedily be superseded, either by men or, in some 
instances, by machinery. This is so true, even in the one department 
— washing — in which women have a monopoly, that the poorer lau:- 
dresses have to struggle desperately to keep men out of the work, and 
do, we believe, keep up a sort of trades-union protest against the em- 
ployment of their rivals. If, however, the proposal is made in the 
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interest of men,—as is probable, all workmen objecting to competition, 
— it is intelligible. The withdrawal of women’s competition would of 
course raise men’s wages, and increase their supply of work; and we 
are not prepared to say that, ultimately, many years hence, the result 
would prove injurious. We can conceive that a society in which women 
worked only in the household would be a happier society, and one 
much more beneficial to children, than the present society. But [an 
enforced change] would postpone the present to the future with a ven- 
geance. It would cause, for ove generation at least, an amount of 
ghastly misery and sexual demoralization from which the imagination 
of the most cold-blooded might recoil. ... What earthly right has a man 
to say to a woman, Thou shalt not work? Yet, in demanding for her 


equal pay, that is what he does say, and in the majority of cases does 
mean, too.” 


As soon, in other words, as we think of human society, not as 
a structure of positive law, but as a creation of organic growth, 
we find ourselves face to face with difficulties that mere logic 
will not solve. And when we say that our chief reliance, at 
bottom, must be on moral remedies, or on the method and spirit 
of religion, or on the applied principles of social science well 
understood, as opposed to processes merely revolutionary and 
passionate, we seem to imply these two things: first, that there is 
a law of divine or natural evolution, which will certainly »re- 
dominate over all efforts of wilfulness or passion, and so may 
- give us a sense of ultimate security and assurance of advance 
along the line of social justice; and, secondly, that, for us indi- 
vidually, it is the old, old precept, that we “do justly, and love 
mercy, and walk humbly with our God.” 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Questions of social rights and wrongs are naturally discussed 
in older countries more eagerly than here, and with sharper 
divisions of local or class feeling. We have already cited one 
example from the columns of the Spectator. Another illustra- 
tion of the perplexities that attend the dealing with this matter 
appears in an instance reported by our correspondent. It is the 
case of Lord Brabazon, who is spending much time and sym- 
pathy in devising plans for relieving the evils of society. He 
had the courage and good feeling to go lately into a meeting of 
the “Social Democrats,” to talk over with them his scheme of 
colonization under State aid. Here he met with a rough recep- 
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tion. One speaker, an Irishman, called him a rack-renter, and 
cried out, “Pll cut off your head!” Others charged him with 
being a robber of the people. He replied that, if cutting off his 
head would heal the miseries of the poor, he would willingly have 
it off. The chairman of the meeting was evidently mortified at 
these proceedings, and did his best to restore order; but, as he 
did not succeed, Lord B. thanked him for his good intentions, 
and left the place. 

Emigration has been a very natural resource, ever since the 
days of the Irish famine, of those who would relieve, or at least 
postpone, the evils resulting from this pressure of population in 
Europe. An impression seems, however, to have got abroad 
that the United States are already crowded, and offer no longer 
an avenue of escape. To correct this impression, Mr. Hastings 
(editor of the American Christian and author of a Greek New 
Testament Concordance) has sent to the Christian World (Eng- 
lish) some statistics relative to the magnitude, climate, etc., of 
this country, urging in particular that the forsaken farms and 
villages of New England, once settled by our Scotch and English 
ancestors, would be the right place for the average English 
emigrant, who is ill suited to the pioneer life of the frontier, and 
needs the appliances and resources of a riper civilization. 
French and Irish settlers are coming in; but they are not of our 
blood or faith, while the Englishman finds himself easily at 
home in our churches and schools. Such an immigration as this 
hints at would be a capital makeweight in our social system to 
those alien hordes which are the great peril of our large cities 
and the most disturbing element in our industrial system. 

Respecting a kindred matter, we observe that our friend, Rev. 
John Page Hopps, has published an “Address to the Voters of 
England” —clear in thought, luminous in style, reasonable in 
argument, moderate in its demands, and in temper well suited to 
the liberty-loving constituency it addresses—on the vexing 
questions connected with Irish home-rule. We give this month, 
from another source, a paper on this topic, which the name, the 
ability, and the antecedents of the writer — lately Unitarian min- 
ister in Nottingham and editor of the Modern Review, and now 
preacher to Dr. Martineau’s former congregation in Liverpool — 
entitle to our most respectful attention. 

We find in our correspondence the following interesting state- 
ments respecting Unitarianism in Australia, especially in Mel- 
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bourne, where the liberal church flourishes under a vigorous and 
able pastor : — 


There is, says our correspondent, one aspect of the subject, which 
carries with it some danger to harmony and justice; namely, the ten- 
dency among many liberal Christians to rate as cowardly other men 
who bave made some progress in rational criticism, and are becoming 
emancipated from the dominion of creeds, who yet do not quit their 
pulpits or declare themselves Unitarians. In two Congregational 
churches in Melbourne, the ministers are very liberal both in pulpit and 
cn platform. One of them has been charged with heresy, and chal- 
lenged to produce his sermons, which he declines to do; while the other, 
who seceded from the Presbyterian arder and gathered an independent 
church, appears to be going on peacefully in the work of developing 
a free gospel. But this does not content the excellent and earnest 
Unitarian preacher there, who, in an address at laying the foundation of 
his new church building, made the remark that there was really no 
difference in belief between them. Sarely, a hazardous and doubtful 
thing to do. In a matter of such delicacy, on the sacred ground of the 
individual conscience and conviction,— where, too, one is not bound by 
ancient trust-deeds or held to sign an outworn creed,— why deny him 
those milder side-lights of the truth we see, perhaps, more clearly, 
or drive him into the cold world of secession from the associations and 
traditions he loves? 


In Whitechapel, East London, there exists, we are told, a 
colony of young men from Oxford and Cambridge, engaged in 
their professions, having their lodgings in that quarter, who 
invite their poorer neighbors to enjoy pictures and music in a 
hired hall. They make no pretence of settling any social ques- 
tions, or even to relieve distress, but hope something from the 
soothing and elevating influence of art. They are sometimes 
derided as “preaching the gospel of pictures and pianos,” and 
asked if they look to set the world right by such ministries. 
“We are not going to set the world to rights at all,” is their 
answer; “we are going to try to find the way, by taking one 
little corner of it and making it our home,— not to ‘ visit’ a dis- 
trict, but to live in it; to give not ‘charity, but friendship, not 
relief, but sympathy, not doles of money, but days of service.” 
And who shall say that these modest, kindly ministrations are 
not doing as effectual service as many a costly and laborious 
scheme of “ evangelization ”? 

The recent visit among us of a highly cultivated Hindoo lady, 
“the Pundita Ramaba Sanskrita,” and her remarks on the condi- 
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tion of women in India, add to the interest of what Prof. Max 
Miller has said recently in the Bombay Indian Spectator touch- 
ing the special subject of marriage reforms. “Depend upon it,” 
he says, “justice will be done. Write a short pamphlet, and send 
it to the women of England. They begin to be a power; and they 
have one splendid quality,— they are never beaten. Women have 
courage; and, when they see anything hideous, they do not wait 
for orders before they say what they think.” An Indian prin- 
cess has recently sent a touching letter to the English Queen, 
after a severe illness, begging that female ph7sicians may be sent 
to help the suffering women of India; and Lady Dufferin is ac- 
tive in collecting subscriptions “for the purpose of attracting to 
the East thoroughly educated women doctors, and to erect hospi- 
tals for the medical education of native women.” The special ur- 
gency of this is seen in the fact that no male physician can ever 
be admitted into the apartments of women in India. We notice, 
in this connection, that “the Zenana Medical College of Eng- 
land, in its six years’ history, has qualified and sent out seventy 
ladies as medical practitioners for mission fields.” 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Franklin in France. From original documents, most of which are now published 
for the first time. By Edward E. Hale and Edward E. Hale, Jr. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

This handsome volume will be a treasure to the student of our revo- 
lutionary history, as well as an ornament to his library shelves. Few 
persons can have had any idea of the wealth of existing material out 
of which it has been compiled. The public ignorantly supposes that 
Sparks’s ten thick volumes, to say nothing of numberless larger or 
smaller lives, give all of Franklin that posterity would care to know. 
But here comes an adept, and tells us, to our amazement, of no less than 
six ample and rich sources of information, in reserve, that have been 
hardly drawn from as yet. First and chief is the “Stevens Collection ” 
of two thousand nine hundred and thirty-eight documents, left at the 
death in London of Temple Franklin, in 1823, exposed to all accidents of 
destruction, but discovered, rescued, purchased by an enthusiastic anti- 
quary, repaired, copied, completed, bound, and at length, some five or 
six years ago, bought by the United States Government at the price of 
$35,000, and safely stored in Washington. Other sources have been the 
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collection of the American Philosophical Society, the Bancroft collection, 
the Adams collection, the Massachusetts archives, the Austin diary, and 
the Sparks collection in eleven manuscript volumes. All these are duly 
acknowledged and described in the interesting preface, which makes 
very plain the difficult alternative that lay before the compilers. On the 
one hand, simply to edit the new material would be to accumulate a 
grea’ mass, more or less fragmentary, spreading over a great stretch of 
time and events, and valueless except to students who could have with it 
access to everything that has been published before. The other course 
was to select a limited period and topic, easily defined and taken by 
itself, and of interest enough to be treated in full as an historic episode ; 
and this was the course judiciously taken. 

The eight years that Franklin spent in France as United States envoy, 
beginning at the end of 1776, and including the most brilliant and 
famous period of his own career, with the most critical moment in the 
fortunes of the new Republic, the forming of the French alliance, and 
the discussions that grew out of the exploits of American privateers and 
the treatment of American prisoners,— these make up the topic, of which 
the reader will find here a full, entertaining, and instructive narrative. 
The volume is adorned, besides, with four well-executed portraits of 
Franklin (out of the two hundred, more or less, taken of him while in 
France), and illustrated, if not adorned, by fourteen marginal “ vignettes.” 
The plan of the book is, further, judiciously expanded with narrative, 
anecdote, and side-lights of illustration, making it, so far as possible 
under its limitations, a fair picture of the scene and circumstances of 
that momentous mission. “It will be seen,” say the compilers, “ that we 
have by no means confined ourselves as closely as Dr. Sparks did to 
Franklin’s own writings. Our effort is not to show how he wrote or 
what he wrote, but to tell the story of his life as well as we can.” 

This story will be found particularly interesting in its account of the 
circumstances of the French court and of society in Paris, which made 
the scene of Franklin’s activity. The way in which the weak, unfortu- 
nate king's neutrality was gradually overcome, and forced first into a 
secret and then an open alliance with the revolted colonies, has perhaps 
never been so well told before. In.particular, the offices of the enthu- 
siast-adventurer playwright, Beaumarchais, and the restless, reckless 
course by which, under cover of an imaginary commercial firm, he suc- 
ceeded in sending great supplies of arms and ammunition to America, 
with a craft worthy of the “ Alabama” days, and the vexatious misun- 
derstandings that put poor, wrong-headed Arthur Lee so at cross-pur- 
poses with everybody else, and the infinite risks of premature collision 
with England, are capitally given. There is great store of interest, be- 
sides, in the privateering adventures, the lucky escapes and luckless cap- 
tivities, of the bold captains who made seafaring a profitable venture on 
the English coasts or in the Channel. 
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The most interesting and serviceable portion to historical students 
(and especially to Americans) is, of course, the negotiation and terms 
of the treaty itself,— openly, a commercial compact; secretly, a treaty of 
alliance,— to which the French Court was at length encouraged by the 
surrender of Burgoyne in 1777. An American is not inclined to look 
too critically into the morals of this proceeding, dictated as it was by the 
wrath and humiliation into which France was plunged by the disastrous 
peace of 1763,— just as France seems ready now to plunge into the risks 
of another war to avenge the disasters of 1870. From his point of view, 
it was a happy rescue out of the baffling and overwhelraing perplexities 
brought about by our revolutionary struggle. From another point of 
view, it was a flagrant political crime as well as blunder, into which the 
king was driven against his better judgment by that reckless temper of 
la revanche, and which was terribly expiated twelve years later. The 
steps which led to it cannot be too carefully studied, and cannot be more 
instructively traced than as they are given here (see especially pp. 30-32, 
60-64, 129-133, 177-180). And of the restless military class, eager for 
the fray, it is well said (p.79) that their “wholesale desire to cross to 
America to serve in her armies was nothing but the most frightful annoy- 
ance to France on the one side of the Atlantic, and to Washington on 
the other.” 


The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre. By Henry M. Baird, Professor in the 
University of New York, author of the History of the Rise of the Huguenots in 
France. With Maps. Vols.I. and Il. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 

In these two volumes, The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre, Prof. 
Baird continues his general history of Protestantism in France, already 
so well begun in his earlier Rise of the Huguenots. This present instal- 
ment of the series — which he hopes to follow up with a History of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes — covers, in the years 1574-1610, only 
the reigns of Henry III. and Henry IV. This time, the author is fort- 
unate in having the heroic figure of the conqueror at Ivry around 
which to group the characters and incidents of the great struggle. 
Were it not for the charm of this dominating personality, the book, for 
all its conscientious research, clearness of style, and honesty of purpose, 
would fairly be open to the criticism of dryness and monotony. Indeed, 
in the earlier portions, the reader is conscious of a certain lack of 
that happy combination, breadth of treatment and picturesqueness of 
detail, so essential in making history a living reality. “It is the mis- 
fortune of the historian of this period,” the author himself observes, 
“that he is so frequently compelled to turn aside from the more con- 
genial task of chronicling the incidents affecting the progress of the 
Huguenots, either in their interior life or in their struggle for the acqui- 
sition of full religious liberty, and forced to touch upon the disgraceful 
manners of a king who, of all the inheritance of his predecessors, had 
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retained only their vices.” And yet, however skilfully in the earlier 
chapters Prof. Baird threads his way through the intricacies of the 
innumerable wars and truces, edicts, plots, and intrigues of the wretched 
civil strife, it is this very aversion to turning aside from such a net- 
work of incidents to light up the ugly character of Henry III. that 
constitutes the chief defect of this part of the work. The game of 
chess to which the spectator’s attention is called is played with such a 
bewildering number of pieces that the mind is wearied and baffled in 
its attempt to follow the preliminary moves. Later on, however, when 
Heury of Navarre draws all eyes to his own masterly tactics, the inter- 
est culminates rapidly, and never flags to the finish of the game through 
the checkmate administered by his politic act of the Abjuration of the 
Reformed Faith. 

A more interesting question of casuistry could hardly be presented 
than that raised by Henry IV.’s abjuration. Entirely aside from mere 
personal interests, all the larger considerations of State urged him to 
embrace that Catholic faith whose outward profession at least was 
essential to a prosperous reign. To accept it was absolutely to disarm 
his opponents, and cut the whole ground from under them. To persist, 
furthermore, as King of France, in holding on to the Reformed Relig- 
ion, was perhaps to strike a fatal blow at the very cause for which, from 
his boyhood on, he had been battling. Among the heaviest of the 
responsibilities devolved upon him, was not the chief of all the putting 
an end to the civil war that was sapping the life of the nation? And 
yet, on the other hand, what an outrage to every instinct of manhood 
and loyalty was embraced in the proposition to deny the faith, which, as 
he had so often declared, he had drunk in with his mother’s milk, and 
which, even though not held by him with the fervor of a deep religious 
nature, was yet endeared to him by the memory of his fellow Huguenots 
who had bled and died under his banner! Nevertheless, it is unde- 
niable that in hardly any other conceivable way could he at one stroke 
have put an end to the exhausting civil war, and at the same time have 
secured for the minority of his subjects a ruler determined to grant them 
full civil and religious liberty. 

People will differ in the judgment of Henry’s act, according as they 
view him as a statesman or a man. Prof. Baird judges him by the 
higher standard, and condemns him. Even if the abjuration was jus- 
tifiable for reasons of State, there is no question that personal ambition 
and love of ease and pleasure were potent factors in the king's decision. 
He was no Martin Luther. A hero, indeed, on the battle-field, there was 
in him none of the stuff of which martyrs are made. Still, under his 
reign the Huguenots enjoyed, not only the liberty he secured them by 
the Edict of Nantes, but the only period of liberty they ever saw be- 
tween the dawn of the Reformation and comparatively recent times, 
For all this Prof. Baird gives him full credit, and presents a fair and, 
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it would seem, true portraiture of the man,—a portraiture doubly inter- 
esting through the very complexity of his nature and the singular blend- 
ing of good and evil in it. 

In this age of hasty book-making, such carefully studied works as 
those of Prof. Baird are rare, and challenge respectful admiration. It 
will be greatly to be regretted if anything should prevent him from com- 
pleting the entire projected series. 


Thoug'ts on Art and Autobtographical Memoirs of Giovanni Dupré. Translated 
from the Italian by E. M. Peruzzi. With an Introduction by W. W. Story. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1886. 

Madame Peruzzi, the translator of these memoirs, is a daughter of 
W. W. Story, whose introduction is an excellent warrant for the readiug 
of what follows. The translation is doubtless admirable. The Italian 
proverb, J traditori traduttori,— “The translators are traitors,”— can 
hardly find an illustration here. Something of the bloom of the origi- 
nal is gone, no doubt; but what remains is not mere English, however 
excellent. It is so delightful in its style and phrasing that we find it 
hard to believe that the original could be much more so. It is not 
strange that Mr. Story and his daughter conceived these memoirs to be 
well worth presenting to the English reader. Some one, we believe, has 
hazarded the remark that Dupré, in his memoirs, is a nineteenth century 
Benvenato Cellini. This can only mean that his memoirs have the 
simplicity and frankness of Celliai’s: they have nothing of their in- 
congruous mixture of ardent piety and riotous living — rows, murders, 
and adulteries— sprinkled thick along the course of the narration. 
Dupré was hardly less pious than Cellini, though less passionately and 
rapturously so; but his morality was at the same time lofty and sweet 
and sane. He was the most successful Italian sculptor of his time. 
Had his art been less rigorously subjected to the service of the Church, 
it is probable that he would have achieved a wider fame. That he 
could appreciate work quite different from his own is proved by his vote 
(he was on the sculpture jury) for Vela’s “ Last Hours of Napoleon I.,” 
a statue for some time in the Metropolitan Museum in New York, and 
now in the Corcoran Gallery at Washington. But he was himself 
awarded the grand medal. His autobiography admits us freely to his 
personal and artist life. We enjoy with him his travels, his friendships, 
his domestic life. We read of the genesis and exodus of his celebrated 
groups and statues, his disappointments and his triumphs. Incident- 
ally, there is much of bright, suggestive criticism upon earlier and later 
sculpture. Dupré died in January, 1882, at the age of sixty-five. As 
an artist, he was evidently not endowed with great creative or imagi- 
native power. The saying that his Abel killed his Cain—he made 
separate statues of them —hints at the fact that subjects of a gentle 
character were better suited to his talent than the more vigorous and 
dramatic. 
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The Origin of the Fittest. Essays on Evolution. By E. D. Cope, A.M., Ph.D. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

This solid volume contains twenty-one essays, ranging over some 
twenty years, and now classified under the headings of General, Me- 
chanical, and Metaphysical Evolution, and Structural Evidence. Prof. 
Cope, known to all students of evolution as one of the ablest representa- 
tives of the Lamarckian school, intenls hereafter to embody the results 
attained in these various papers in a briefer and more systematic form, 
without the repetitions and variations inevitable in a simple collection 
of widely separated essays. He should do this in justice to himself ; for 
his work in evolution is of prime value, and deserves every advantage of 
connected exposition. 

When Darwin’s Origin of Species first appeared, instructed writers, 
like Prof. Huxley, recognized that the general theory of development 
was not new; while the law of natural selection was Darwin’s great 
contribution to the solution of the question of the process of develop- 
ment. His theory was favorably contrasted with that of Lamarck, who 
found in variations caused by effort or use, among animals, the reason 
of the transformation of species. It is a very significant sign of the 
advance of the evolution theory itself that, of later years, an increasing 
emphasis has come to be laid upon the truth which Lamarck saw, and 
which Darwin neglected. So that a reversion to a previous type of spec- 
ulation has taken place, that the main defect of Darwinism itself may be 
supplied. For, conceding the full validity of natural selection working 
on variations already in existence, the question still recurs, ‘“‘ Why or 
how did these variations come to be there?” “On this point,” says 
Prof. Cope, “the Darwinian is on the same footing as the old-time Cre- 
ationist. The latter says God made the variations, and the Darwinian 
says that they came by chance. Between these positions, positive 
science can perceive nothing to choose.” 

How, then, did the fittest originate? This is the problem which Prof. 
Cope recurs to Lamarck to answer. The general theory expounded 
throughout these essays, some of which are technical and others popular 
or philosophical, is that “ organic structures or species... are the result 
of movements long continued and inherited, and that the character of 
these movements was originally determined by consciousness or sensi- 
bility.” Effort, or use, “exerted by the living being on its own body,” 
is the reason why variations occur for natural selection to play on. 

The first division of these essays reproduces six papers, tolerably well 
known here in America, in which is given a popular exposition of the 
enlarged and modified Lamarckianism which Prof. Cope has worked 
out for himself with great thoroughness and originality. The second 
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and third parts are detailed studies, which only a specialist can appre- 
ciate, containing the specific justification of the positions elsewhere 
taken. The fourth part, on “Metaphysical Evolution,” contains the 
papers of most interest to our readers. It treats of the evolutionary 
significance of human character, consciousness, catagenesis, the origin 
of the will, and archesthetism. This last is the name which the author 
gives to that form of monism (here rather loosely defined as the theory 
that consciousness is an attribute of matter) which holds that conscious- 
ness is primitive aud a cause of evolution, instead of being a product of 
the evolution of matter and force. In erypounding archesthetism, Prof. 
Cope, though strikingly original and vigorous here, as elsewhere, occa- 
sionally falls into modes of expression which have an intentional, or 
unintentional, flavor of materialism, and which do not harmonize with 
his main thought. This is that consciousness “is a thing by itself, and, 
with matter and force, forms a trio of primitive things which have to 
be accepted as ultimate facts.” We regard Prof. Cope’s work as really 
tending towards a spiritualistic conception of evolution. As such, we 
esteem it, apart from its more strictly scientific value, as a powerful 
argument for that “evolution by the spirit” in which lies the true 
solution for faith and science of all their differences. 


German Psychology of To-day: The Empirical School. By Th. Ribot. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 1886. ' 


Psychology: The Cognitive Powers. By James McCosh,D.D. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1886. 


These two books on mental science we are obliged to notice with a 
brevity out of proportion to their value. M. Rivot is well known as the 
thoroughly successful expositor of contemporary psychology in England. 
He has here performed the same office for the experimental school of 
Germany. Beginning with Herbart, the founder of the school, he con- 
tinues with Lotze’s theory of local signs, the empiricist and the nativist 
explanations of the notion of space, Fechner and his psycho-physics, 
Wundt and physiological psychology, closing with a chapter on the 
duration of psychic acts and a review of the situation of the science at 
the latest date. M. Ribot, in some opening passages, seems to us very 
much to overrate the importance of what is rather unwisely called the 
New Psychology; but he supplies the corrective later in his judicious 
estimates of the work actually accomplished. Dr. McCozh gives a pref- 
ace which is candid and sensible in its appreciation of the old and the 
new in psychological research. The translator, Mr. J. M. Baldwin, 
lately a Fellow of Princeton, has done his work well. 

In Dr. McCosh’s own work, named above, a decided freshness is im- 
parted to the study of cognition by the use, especially in the appendices 
of the results of the later science which M. Ribot treats. The body of 
the work consists of lectures delivered, the author tells us, for thirty-four 
years to college classes. They have been so continually revised and 
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improved, however, that scarcely a trace remains of their first form. In 
clearness, vigor, and compactness of statement, this work presents Dr. 
McCosh at his best. As a text-book or for private reading, it is excel- 
lent ; and we trust that Dr. McCosh will be able to finish the companion 
volume on the emotions and the will which he has in contemplation. 


Twenty-one Years’ Work tn the Holy Land. Published for the Committee of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. London: Bentley & Son. 1886. 

This summing up of twenty-one years’ effort and the expenditure of 
more than $300,000, besides much gratuitous service, is very honorable 
to the British society. Many ancient synagogues have been discovered, 
forty fords of the Jordan where only four had been known, all the 
scenes of David’s wanderings and the cave of Adullam, the tomb of 
Joshua and every spot of interest in the history which bears his name, 
the very rock which Jonathan climbed at Michmash, every step which 
Abner took to his doom at Hebron, the stone of Herod’s temple, the 
head of Hadrian, the Sassanian monument at Amman, the palace of 
Meshita, the Phoenician inscription at Siloam, that at the Gezer boun- 
dary and at Moab, with the Greek tablet warning foreigners back from 
the temple area in these words: “No stranger is to enter within the 
balustrade round the temple and enclosure. Whosoever is caught will 
be responsible to himself for his death, which will ensue.” Nor is this 
all. Such a vast increase has there been of known sites that ten thou- 
sand names have been added to the map of Palestine. For the first 
time, the natural history of the country has been accurately detailed. 
For the first time, native traditions have been noted down. For the 
first time, the English reader may follow the Bible narrative, step by 
step, with a certainty not dreamed of a score of years ago. 

And yet, though the Galilee lake is proved to be a hundred feet 
deeper than was thought, though nearly two hundred sites have been 
put beyond a doubt, Eastern Palestine has not been even half-explored ; 
and favorable circumstances now invite to such excavations as will 
determine the Holy Sepulchre’s true position outside the city walls and 
north of the Damascus gate. But, besides all this, numbers of valuable 
reports — Conder’s Survey of Eastern Palestine, Hart’s Memoir of the 
Natural History of Wady Arabah, a second by the author of Across the 
Jordan — remain unpublished, and therefore buried from the world. 

This authoritative report throws doubt on the famous Moabite inscrip- 
tion; and a learned paper by Schlottman, in the Leipzig Oriental So- 
ciety’s Journal for 1872, seems to prove that the date is comparatively 
modern, perhaps only a century before our era. 


Universalism in America. A History. By Richard Eddy, D.D. Vol. 
II.— The first volume of Rev. Dr. Eddy’s history of the Universalist 
denomination was fully noticed ‘n this Review in 1884. The second vol- 
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ume continues the annals of the body in great detail down to 1821. 
The last sixty-five years are then allowed but about as many pages, while 
the closing chapter gives the story of education among the Universalists. 
The non-Universalist reader will find the sketches of the work of the 
two Ballous, as of Charles Hudson and Sylvanus Cobb, the most inter- 
esting, though they are of an external character. The chapter on the 
Restorationist Controversy seems to a Unitarian to justify, in part at 
least, the severe indictment quoted from the Christian Register of 1824, 
which Dr. Eddy calls “abuse.” It looks more like the statement of dis- 
agreeable fact. A valuable bibliography of Universalism closes a work 
which will probably long be a standard. (Universalist Publishing 
House.) 


Under the title of an Introduction 4 I’ Histoire Générale des Religions, 
M. le Comte Goblet d’Alviella, who is professor of the history of religions 
in the University of Brussels, has issued a full résuméd of his first course 
of lectures. The twenty-two. lectures deal with the rudimentary forms of 
religion, and the classification is exhaustive. Before we reach spirit- 
worship, six lectures are occupied with the worship of mountains, rocks, 
waters, plants and trees, animals, atmospheric phenomena, fire, the celes- 
tial bodies, the sky, and the earth. The remaining lectures are devoted 
to the forms of primitive worship, myths, the priesthood, and kindred 
topics. For the student of comparative religion, the volume is a conven- 
ient outline; while it would be too scant for others, who would find Dr. 
Réville’s Prolegomena more satisfactory. The opening lecture, however, 
on the prejadices which hinder the scientific study of religions, is given 
in full. This and an appended article on the necessity of introducing the 
history of religions in public instruction, and forty pages of answers to 
objections to the views laid down in the course, are as pointed and tell- 


ing as are all the other writings of the author. (Bruxelles, Librairie 
C. Muquardt.) 


Hebrew Prophets and Kings, by Rev. H. G. Spaulding, is the second 
part of the first volume of Lives and Deeds, the new series of Bible 
studies which the Unitarian Sunday School Society is now issuing. In 
the first, Rev. Mr. Dole simply threw into modern form the Old Testa- 
ment legends. Rev. Mr. Spaulding, beginning with Samuel and con- 
tinuing through Saul, Davie, and Solomon to Elijah and Elisha, enters 
the field where history may be separated from legendary addition with 
more or less success. He founds his highly instructive lessons upon the 
recent criticism of Holland and Germany, and thereby imparts to his 
story not a little novelty, as compared with the older manuals based upon 
the traditionary views. The novelty is the nevelty of probability, and 
Israel’s history here becomes a natural and conceivable development out 
of nature worship into a sublime monotheism. We lose, undeniably, not 
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a little that it seems somewhat hard to part with. To think of David, 
for instance, as the author of not a single psalm, is rather trying at first ; 
but the ultimate gain far outweighs such losses. We come to know 
Israel’s true place and right rank among the nations, and the great sons 
of Israel as in deed and in truth they were. We can heartily commend 
Mr. Spaulding’s manual, not only to pupils in our Sunday-schools, but to 
their elders as well who wish for a perspicuous and well-told narrative 
of the early prophets and kings less condensed than Prof. Toy’s Primer. 
(Unitarian Sunday School Society.) 


Old Faiths in New Light. By Newman Smyth. Revised edition.— 
Rey. Dr. Smyth’s reconstruction of Orthodoxy ranks high among the 
works which aim to present the “New Theology” of our ‘Trinitarian 
brethren in the great Congregational body. His acceptance of evolution 
as “the largest and most successful induction which has yet been gath- 
ered from the facts of nature,” his philosophy of history as a scheme of 
divine education of the human race, and his faith in the spiritual unity 
of creation are encouraging signs of the advance of rational theology. 
We cannot too emphatically assert our admiration for the forward look 
and the fine religiousness of Dr. Smyth and bis school. At the same 
time, our experience, as Unitarians, in living with reason in religion, lo! 
these seventy-five years, tells us as plainly that the compromises and 
evasions of this new school will not stand. To name but two matters, 
one large and one small: the “ Christo-centric” scheme is a perversion 
of history, not an interpretation of it; and Dr. Smyth’s statement that 
“Thomas did not put his finger into the print of the nails” in Jesus’ 
body is contrary to the plain implication of the Gospel. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 


Dr. Channing's Note-book.— These hundred pages of brief paragraphs 
have been selected by his grand-daughter, Miss Grace Ellery Channing, 
from unpublished manuscripts of Dr. Channing, set apart for this pur- 
pose by his son and his nephew. They are largely suggestions from 
books he was reading; and many are familiar in their thought, even if 
new in their form. Yet everything from Channing’s pen deserves to 
be preserved, if not in full, at least in this abridged fashion. It is the 
same great soul, “always young for liberty ” and reverential of the human 
soul, in these pages as in his extended works. “No man is to be 
a copy of another, even of the best.” “Are we to pray that God will 
make us holy by his immediate agency any more than that he will make 
us rich?” This thought we commend to the Calvinist and the compro- 
mising “ Progressive Orthodox” alike: “Infinite, endless punishment 
would make hell the most interesting spot in the universe. All the sym- 


pathies of Heaven would be turned towards it.” (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 
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' The Anatomy of Negation. By Edgar Saltus. New York: Scribner 
& Welford. Mr. Saltus intends in these six chapters, covering some 
two hundred pages, “to convey a tableau of anti-theism,” outside of 
England and America, “from Kapila to Leconte de Lisle.” Like his 
preceding works, this one is brilliantly written, and has great epigram- 
matic finish. He informs his readers that “no attempt has been made 
to prove anything”; but Mr. Saltus takes anti-theism for granted 
throughout, and adds to this negative a pessimistic philosophy, which is 
as hollow and artificial as pessimism in literature usually is. In the en- 
gaging task of coining witty insults to fling at the universe, Mr. Saltus 
has certainly one pleasure left. This is not the’worst possible world 
wherein the man of letters can regale himself with turning off pinchbeck 
phrases, which he takes for pure gold, such as “a contempt sumptuous 
in its magnificence.” Mr. Saltus is a brilliant dilettante in pessimism, 
and exemplifies the fact that this creed, too, may have its real sceptics, 
who parade as disciples. His scholarship, which passes over Tacitus’s 
witness to Christianity, and welcomes the Gospel to the Egyptians, is 
equally dilettante. As an expositor, he is far from trustworthy. 


Through the Gates of Gold. A Fragment of Thought.— This little vol- 
ume has been advertised as likely to create as much sensation as did 
the Gates Ajar. The claim seems to us to be quite unfounded. Miss 
Phelps’s volume had a very tangible idea of heaven to set forth. Nothing 
could well be more intangible than the theosophical ideas of salvation 
which these pages quite unsuccessfully expound. “The gates of gold” 
is an expression often recurring, but what they signify is left unex- 
plained. They “do not admit to any special place. ... Man passes 
through them when he casts off his limitation.” One of these limita- 
tions would seem to be, if the author may be taken as a specimen of 
those who have overcome “the mystery of threshold,” the limitation of 
clear, effectual thinking. Commonplace, dressed up in rhetorical robes 
which are not always flimsy, alternates here with pure, meaningless 
theosophy. Virtue and knowledge have abundant contempt shown 
them. The concluding phrase of the book, “this poor fragment of 
thought,” is perhaps the only one in it which errs through positive un- 
derstatement. (Roberts Brothers.) 


Some Problems of Philosophy. By Archibald Alexander.— Prof. Alex- 
ander seems to us to have more of the genius of a formal logician than 
of a metaphysician, if we may judge from these pithy chapters, which 
treat with astonishing brevity many of the great problems of thought. 
The neatness and clearness of the argument are. more apparent to us 
than its power for conviction; since most of the subjects demand far 
more space than is allowed them, if only to make the author’s views 
intelligible to one who is disposed to take exception to them. A 
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“primer of philosophy” of the same length would be more satisfactory 
than this dogmatic sketch of the author’s views on the great problems of 
metaphysics, ethics, and theology. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


Evolution vs. Involution, by an author who conceals himself under the 
style of “ Arze Z. Rred,” is an argument for evolution on scientific and 
religious grounds in opposition to the doctrine of Herbert Spencer, 
which is set down as a system of involution. With much that is crude 
and more that is illogical, the author yet scores numerous points against 
the Spencerian conception of evolution; and his work is of interest to 
thorough students of the subject, more especially as a sign of the trium- 
phant progress of the doctrine over the old orthodoxies. (James Pott 
& Co.) 


How shall my Child be Taught? Practical Pedagogy, by Mrs. Louisa 
P. Hopkins, is an extremely interesting account, by a very successful 
teacher, of her methods of instruction. It contains, in the form of 
dialogue between the teacher and a class of young children, the, record 
of actual lessons. The natural method Mrs. Hopkins follows retains for 
knowledge that attraction which it always has at first for the young, 
opening mind, and her success proves how much force is“wasted in the 
elaborate mechanism of our public schools. For parents as well as 
teachers, this work should be very valuable. 


The Blossoming Rod, and Other Poems. By 8. H. Palfrey (E. Foxton). 
One of the divisions of this handsome volume is Poems of the War of 
the Rebellion. In the “ Welcome Home to the Army, 1865,” we should 
expect the highest level of Miss Palfrey’s inspiration. This stanza is 
a fair specimen of the seven :— 

“ When States were forsaken 
By States they had taken 
For better for worse, you espoused their woes ; 
When Freedom was starving, 


You would not be carving 
A daintier thing than the strength of her foes.” 


Such verse is hardly in itself convincing evidence that the gods have 
made its author poetical. We have been able to find very little in the 
whole volume that rises above it. (Cupples, Upham & Co.) 


Sonnets and Lyrics, by Helen Jackson (H. H.), includes all the poems 
of Mrs. Jackson written since the enlarged edition of her verses ap- 
peared. A series of sonnets on the months and the “Story of Boon” are 
the most noteworthy of these poems by the noble-hearted woman, who 
was easily first among the poets of her own sex in America, A sad 
interest attaches to the last three poems, “Habeas Corpus,” “A Last 
Prayer,” and “ The Song He never Wrote.” (Roberts Brothers.) 
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The Story of the Normans, by Sarah Orne Jewett, “is told chiefly in 
relation to their conquest of England.” Its style is more familiar than 
that of most of its predecessors in the series to which it belongs, and 
one misses those marks of eminent scholarship which Mr. Freeman 
would have left on every page. But Miss Jewett cannot write a dull 
book ; and her compilation is not only pleasing in its manner, it also 
shows thorough preparation. It would be well in all the volumes of this 
series to give a list of the principal authorities, as Miss Jewett has failed 
to do. On the other hand, it is an improvement t> inrert the maps in 
the body of the work instead of placing them inside the covers. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 


The Philosophy of Landscape Painting, by William M. Bryant, is an able 
but popular exposition of Hegelian wsthetics, developed to cover land- 
scape painting, and applied in criticism of existing schools. Mr. Bryant 
escapes, through fundamental good sense, many of the more patent ex- 
cesses of a priori theorizers on beauty; but his distinction of “epic” 
from “lyric” Jandscapes is overdriven, we must think. (St. Louis. Pri- 
vately printed.) 


Foes of her. Household. By Amanda M. Douglas.— Miss Douglas turns 
out a good domestic novel regularly about once a year, stories in which 
there is nothing that excites the reader’s pulse dangerously, and certainly 
nothing that can injure his morals. Mrs. Doris Wentworth, in this 
book, conquers by kindness her husband's relatives who were prejudiced 
against her as a supposed adventuress. She becomes, in fact, the good 
angel of the whole family. The continual use of the present tense in 
Miss Donglas’s narration is the worst thing about it. (Lee & Shepard.) 


The Little Master, by J. T. Trowbridge, is a realistic picture of an ambi- 
tious New England boy’s first experience in school-teaching, under the 
district system. It will amuse young people in our graded schools, to 
whom the old way is altogether unknown; and it will incidentally en- 
force the lesson of patience and kindness. (Lee & Shepard.) 


The Deerings of Medbury is a new edition of one of Miss Virginia F. 
Townsend's thoroughly respectable novels which belong to the bourgeoisie 
of fiction, and have all the characteristics of the upper-middle classes. 
We might well be thankful if readers of novels would always choose 
works as wholesome. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Bartholomew Legate, the last Smithfield Martyr. By Florence Gregg.— 
In a well-told story, Miss Gregg has here sought to preserve the name and 
fame of a witness for rational religion, who, by order of the vain and 
pedantic James I. was burned at Smithfield, March 18, 1611. Legate 
was an Arian, the lineal predecessor of the English Presbyterians who 
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became in good time Unitarians ; and his sad story should be more famil- 
iar than it is to Unitarian ears. A flavor of Sir Walter Scott’s style per- 
vades Miss Gregg’s pages, which are entirely worthy in their simplicity 
and earnestness of the last English martyr. We heartily commend the 
book to all Unitarians, and especially to our Sunday-school libraries. 


Agatha and the Shadow is the second of the Old Colony Series of 
novels of early American life. Agatha is the danghter of Elder Brewster 
and the wife of Bernard Anselm. The shadow is a beautiful Jewess, 
whom Anselin should have married, and who haunts him, breaking down 
his reputation and driving him from Plymouth to Nauset, from Nauset to 
Nantucket, andsoon. The story is of a thoroughly religious complexion : 
its tone in this respect is high ; but, as a novel, it cannot be called a 
success. The writer remains outside his facts to the end. (Roberts 
Brothers.) 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Theology and Philosophy. 

Biblical Commentary on the Psalms. By F. Delitzsch. (The first 
volume of a new translation of this standard exposition from the latest 
German edition.) 

History of Tithes, from Abraham to Queen Victoria. By H. W. 
Clarke. 

Geschichte der Jiidische Literatur. Von Gustav Karpeles. (The 
first extended attempt to set forth systematically the entire history of 
Jewish Literature.) 

Hebraisch und Aramaisches Handworterbuch iiber das Alte Testa- 
ment. Von W. Gesenius. (The tenth edition “revised and improved” 
(?) by Profs. Miihlhau and Volck, who have, as in previous editions, 
carefully expunged the dangerous rationalisms of Gesenius.) 

The Civilization of the East Iranians in Ancient Times. With an 
Introduction on the Avesta Religion. By Dr. W. Geiger. (The first 
volume is devoted to Ethnography and the Social Life; the second, to 
the old Iranian Polity and the Age of the Avesta. This last subject is 
also treated in a small volume by Dr. Geiger and Dr. Spiegel, while 
Dr. Spiegel discusses Iranian Art in a pamphlet, both of which are 
now accessible in English.) 

Sacred Books of the East. The Laws of Manu. Translated by G. 
Buhler. 

Modern Hinduism. By W. J. Wilkins. (A good sketch of the exist- 
ing religion of Northern India by a fair-minded missionary.) 

A Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms and Travel. Annotated by J. 
Legge, LL.D. (The travels, in a new translation, of. Fa-Hien, the Chi- 
nese monk, to India and Ceylon in the fifth century after Christ. Dr. 
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Legge, who should be good authority, says that, among the religions of 
the world, Buddhism ought to be ranked as the fifth in point of num- 
bers. See the Westminster Review, January, 1887, p. 195.) 

Ireland and the Celtic Church. A History of Ireland from St. Pat- 
rick to the English Conquest in 1172. By George T. Stokes, D.D. 
(The best work on the ecclesistical history of Ireland, attractive in style, 
careful and judicious in treatment, by the Professor of Church History 
in Trinity College, Dublin.) 

The Picture of Paul, the Disciple. By H. R. Haweis. 

From Death to Life. Fragments of Teaching to 2, Village Congrega- 
tion. With Letters to Private Friends. By Charles Kingsley. 


History and Biography. 

Welt-Geschichte. Von L. Ranke. Band VII. (Extends from the 
last decades of the tenth to the first of the twelfth century.) 

Histoire de l’Art dans |’Antiquité Par MM. Perrot et Chipiez 
Tome IV. (Discusses the art of Sardinia, Judea, and Asia Minor: is 
necessarily brief in treating the first two countries, but quite full upon 
the art of the Hittites. This volume completes the review of civiliza- 
tion and urt before Greece. The jau'lrs now propose to enter upon 
Greek art itself.) 

Histoire.des Grecs. Par J. Duruy. (The initial volume of a history 
of Greece in the same elaborate style as the author’s well-known history 
of Rome.) : 

History of our Own Times. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. (Jubilee 
edition, with an appendix of events to the end of 1886.) 

Treland since the Union. Sketches of Irish History from 1798 to 
1886. By J. H. McCarthy, M.P. 

Melchior Grimm. Par E. Schérer. 

Through the Long Day; or, Memorials of a Literary Life during Half 
a Century. By Charles Mackay. 

Life of James Fraser, Second Bishop of Manchester. By Thomas 
Hughes. 

Life of Agnes Strickland. By her Sister. 

Reminiscences. By Thomas Carlyle. New and Corrected Edition. 
By Charles Eliot Norton. 

Maitland of Lethington and the Scotland of Mary Stuart. A His- 
tory. By John Skelton. Vol. I. (A work of great freshness and 
originality.) 

Scotland as it Was and as it Is. By the Duke of Argyll. 

History of the Great Civil War, 1643-49. By S.R Gardiner. (The 
first volume, 1642-44, of a continuation of Mr. Gardiner’s notable His- 
tory of England under James I. and Charles I.) 

History of the Papacy during the Period of the Reformation. Vols. 
Ill. and IV. By Prof. Mandell Creighton 
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L’Europe et la Révolution Frangaise. II. By Albert Sorel. (The 
continuation of M. Sorel’s masterly international history.) 

Homer. An Introduction to the Iliad and the Odyssey. By Prof. 
R. C. Jebb. 

Beaumarchais, eine Biographie. By Anton Bettelheim. (Of special 
interest in connection with Mr. H. M. Stephens’s recent History of the 
French Revolution, M. Sorel’s work just named, and Franklin in France, 
by Rev. Dr. Hale and his son.) 

Life of a Scottish Probationer, being the Memoir of Thomas David- 
son (second edition), with his Poems and Letters. By James Brown, 
D.D. 

Service Afloat; or, The Remarkable Career of the Confederate 
Cruisers, “ Sumter” and “ Alabama.” By Raphael Semmes. 


Miscellaneous. 


Italy, Present and Future. By A. Gallenga. 

The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman. By W. Lang- 
land. Three parallel texts, edited by Prof. W. W. Skeat. (A final 
edition of this great English classic of the fourteenth century, which 
readers of Chaucer should study, to obtain a complete view of the relig- 
ious and social distress of the time.) 

The Balkan Peninsula. By E. de Laveleye. 

Haifa. Life in Modern Palestine. By Laurence Oliphant. 

Popular Tales and Fictions: Their Migrations and Transformations. 
By W. A. Clouston. 

Studies in Life and Sense. By Andrew Wilson, M.D. 

Elementary Politics. By Thomas Raleigh, Fellow of All Souls’, Ox 
ford. (A “primer” of the first order.) 

Social Arrows. By Lord Brabazon. (Essays on the pressure of popu 
lation in England, colonization, public play-ground, etc.) 

The Use of the Voluntary System in the Maintenance of Ministers in 
the Colonies of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay during the earlier years 
of their existence. By Samuel Swett Green. Worcester, Mass.: Charles 
Hamilton. 


Recent American Books. 


Constitutional Law in the United States. By H. von Holst. Trans- 
lated by A. B. Mason. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Maternal Ancestors. With some reminis- 
cences of him. By D. G. Haskins, M.D. (A large-paper reprint of this 
valuable contribution to the biography of Emerson, first published in 
the Boston Literary World.) 

Life of Giordano Bruno, the Nolan. By I. Frith. Revised by Prof. 
Moriz Carriére. 

The Theology of Evolution. An Essay. By Prof. E. D. Cope. 

Roba di Roma. By William Wetmore Story. Boston: Houghton, 
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Mifflin & Co. 2 vols. $2.50. (A compact and charming edition — 
apparently the eighth — of what has come to be a classic on its fascinat- 
ing topic, “Odds and Ends” of Rome and its neighborhood.) 

Evan Harrington and Diana of the Crossways. Novels. By George 
Meredith. Boston: Roberts Brothers. (We hold these, with the com- 
panion novels of the same author, now attracting extraordinary atten- 
tion, in reserve for further notice.) 


Notes. 


The printers, by making a slight mistake in the first sentence of these 
notes for March, but doubtless with kind intentions, conferred the double 
honor of the ministry and knighthood upon the esteemed assistant sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Association. Rev. Sir George W. Cox, 
the noted comparative mythologist of England, was, of course, the person 
mentioned by the writer as having “completed his biography of Bishop 
Colenso.” It is hardly needful, for the benefit of American Unitarians, 
to add that the assistant secretary is not in any sense of the word myth- 
ical, but as completely historical as the Association itself !— Mr. King- 
lake has sent the conclusion of his manuscript on the Invasion of the 
Crimea to the publishers. It is now twenty-four years since the first 
volume appeared.— Rev. W. Page Roberts’s sermons on Liberalism in 
Religion are highly praised by English reviewers.— Prof. G. Stanley 
Hall will be the editor of a new quarterly magazine, the American Jour- 
nal of Psychology.— The first original work printed in Hebrew in this 
country is a recent commentary on the Book of Job by a Baltimore 
rabbi, Benjamin Szold.— Dr. J. J. von Déllinger and Dr. Reusch are 
editing the autobiography of the famous Cardinal Bellamine, with » 
German translation, notes, and an introduction. This work, coming 
down to 1613, is almost unknown, owing to the persistent suppression 
of it by the Jesuits.— The Nation of March 10 contains the first part 
of an able review of Stade’s History of Israel— A Zeitschrift fiir die 
Geschichte der Religionen will be published at Vienna by J. Singer, at the 
expense of a generous friend of the study.— We have received the first 
two numbers of The Open Court (Chicago, fortnightly), just established 
as successor to the late Index. It is independent, strong, and varied, 
promising to be a valuable organ of the serious and cultivated thought 
so increasingly abundant and powerful outside all party lines Mr. 
Conway’s striking article on “Unitarianism and its Grandchildren ” 
deserves thoughtful study from us all. 


Speaxine of the near extermination of the quagga of Southern 
Africa, whose hide is in demand for certain qualities of leather, the 
Spectator adds: “That will be the fate of the elephant, also, and possi- 
bly of the crocodile. Animals which, when dead, are exceedingly valu- 
able contract a habit of dying; and laws establishing close-time are 
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powerless, when it is worth while to run the risk of breaking them. The 
crocodile’s skin is used by smokers and purse-makers, and so he will 
disappear. Whatever Europe wants Europe will have; and, if the 
fashion of turning tigers’ claws into brooches had developed and spread 
to America, tigers would have perished out. There will soon be not a 
bird-of-paradise on earth, and the ostrich has only been saved by private 
breeders. Man will not wait for the cocling of the world to consume 
everything in it, from teak trees to humming-birds, and a century or 
two hence will find himself perplexed by a planet in which there is noth- 
ing except what he makes. He is a poor sort of a creator.” 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


JANU 
The Empress Theodora. By C. E. Mallet. (English Wistortent Review.) 

me eB —— of America, Real and Imaginary. By A. R. Ropes. (English 
to: eview.) 


MARCH. 
o = National Church as a Federal Union. By James Martineau. (Contemporary 
eview.) 


The = Testament. Ancient Monuments and Modern Critics. By C. R. Conder. 
(Contem, 


rary Review.) 
The Future of Christianity. By St. George Mivart. (The Forum.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Practical Pedagogy; or, The Science of Teaching. By Louisa P. Hopkins. 
Price $1.50. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Talks about Law. A Popular Statement of what our Law is and how it is admin- 
istered. By Edmund P. Dole. Price $2.00. 
Roba di Roma. By William Wetmore Story. In Two Volumes. Price $2.50. 


From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Some Chinese Ghosts. By Lafcadio Hearn. Price $1.00. 
Cathedral Days. A Tour aoe Southern Englasd. By Anna Bowman Dodd 


Illustrated from Sketches and Photogra hs by E. Eldon Deane. Price $2.00. (A 
fluent, vivacious, and agreeable n: 


Evan Harrington. By George Meredith. Price $2.00. 
Diana of the Crossways. By George Meredith. Price $2.00. 


From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 


Creed and Character. Sermons by Rev. H. 8. Holland, M.A. Price $1.50.— For 
sale by Estes & Lauriat. 


The Early Tudors. Henry VII., He Vill. Rev. C. E. Moberly, M.A.— For 
sale by Estes & Lauriat. "ei af e . 


The Self.revelation of God. By Samuel Harris, D.D. Price $3.50. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Introduction to Psychological Theory. By Borden P. Bowne. 


Haifa ; or, Life in Modern Palestine. By Laurence Oliphant. Edited, with 
Introduction, by Charles P. Dana.— For sale by Cupples, Upham & Co. 


From Arnold & Co., Philadelphia. 
Theology of Evolution. A Lecture. By E. D. Cope, A.M., Ph.D. Price 75 cts. 





